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Abstract 



This is the third in an annual series of 
research reports from the Office of the College Examiner at 
Beloit College. The main goal of this institutional 
research is to acquire a bank of longitudinal data on each 
Beloit class in order to study change during the time the 
class is at Eeioit. This report continues the descriptive 
work of the previous ones but it also includes a series of 
letters written by student drop-outs on the reasons for 
their withdrawal from Eelcit and a statistical study 
analyzing information on Eeioit drop-outs- The data used to 
study and discuss student backgrounds, goals and values, 
and the Beloit atmosphere were gathered from questionnaires 
published by the Educational Testing Service (the CUES and 
CSQ-I scales) and the American Council on Education. The 
CUES and CSQ data were collected in such a way as to shed 
some light cn the question of when changes occurred in 
students* attitudes, if they occurred during the students* 
first year in college- Throughout the text, tables compare 
differences among self-descriptions and descriptions of the 
college environment offered by the Classes of 1970, 1971 
and 1972. The Beloit students were also compared with those 
of other colleges and universities- (JS) 
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Introduction 



This is the thiid in an annual series of research reports from the 
Office of the Collie Examiner at Beloit College. The first two reports 
presented descriptive analyses of the student body. Last year's report, 
the first by the present Examiner^ was able to extend the description of 
the Beloit student body by a considerable amount on the basis of early 
data idiich had become available. In addition^ last year's report presents 
the present author's philosoj^y of what institutional research at Beloit 
should be, of vhat it is and vbat it can become. The main goal is to 
acquire a bank of longitudinal data on each Beloit class in order to stuo^ 
change during the time the class is at Beloit. 

However it will be another year:, until the graduation of the Class of 
1970 f before we can look at longitudinal data. The present report contin- 
ues the descriptive work of the previous ones, with two new features. 

The first is a separate chapter containing a study of drop-outs at Beloit 
Collie. The chapter consists of two independent studies which comple- 
ment each other very nicely. First is a series of letters, maigr of them 
very sensitively written, received by the Office of Idvising in the course 
of a survey they conducted of the reasons for student drops. Second, the 
chapter contains a statistical study conducted by the Office of the College 
Examiner, in which a variety of information is analyzed in an effort to 
reach some generalizations about Beloit drop-outs. 

The second new feature of the present report has to do with the way 
in which some of the data on which it is based were collected. An effort 
was made to obtain longitudinal information on change during the Underclass 
year. This will be more fUHy described after we discuss the instruments 
used in the study. 



!I 5 i 9 Hq-ta contalnod in iiie present report are based on the sane three 
instruments as the data in last year*s report. These are two question^ 
naires published by the Educational Testing Service^ the CoU^e and 
University Environment Scales^ or "CUES,* and the College Student Ques- 
tionnaire, or "CSQ-I." Bie third questionnaire is published by the 
/|iiioy if;an Council ou Education, and we refer to it as ACE. Beloit is part 
of a san^>le of colleges drawn by the American Council on Education and 
gives this questionnaire as a service to the Council. To a large extent, 
ACE duplicates GSQ-I. However, ACE data are used in this report where 
possible because of the high quality of the coDq)arison data ACE provides. 

Additional discussion of the nature of these ques1a.o nn ai. T es, and of 
the philosophy of questionnaire research may be found in the first chapter 
of last year*s report, and the reader is encouraged to refer to it for 
more detail. 

In previous years, these three evaluation research questionnaires 
were administered to entire classes entering Beloit at the time of their 
arrival on campus. This year however, this procedure was followed only 
with the ACE questionnaire. The CUES and CSQ-I were administered in a 

different manner, described below. 

The previous research reports in this series have shown a number of 
consistent differences between entering Underclassmen and graduating 
Upperclassmen. As previous reports have indicated, it is iapossible to 
disentangle the possibility that this represents attitude change over 
time from the possibility that the classes were different to begin with. 
As stated above, this situation cannot be directly attacked until tlie 
summer of 1970, when longitudinal data will be available on that class. 

However, the tendency in the first report (Palmer *s, and in last 
year’s report also, was to assiuae that the differences found to exist 



between entering and leaving classes were the result of change over time 
rather than a reflection of differences between the classes. X certain 
amount of evidence exists both in the context of field research in this 
ai«ea, and of experimental research in other areas of social psychology^ 
that such attitude change, idien it occurs, may be e 3 q>ected to occur fairly 

early in the student *s college career. 

The CUES and CSQ data presented in ttiis report were collected in such 
a way as to shed some li^t on the question of when this change occured, 
if it occurred during the student*s first year in college. Instead of 
administering our questionnaires to the entire entering class at once, as 
in previous years, the plan was to obtain longitudinal data showing how 
the class changed over the course of its underclass year. The ideal plan 
would have been to test the entire incoming class at intervals throughout 
the year. This was obviously iii55ractical, and the alternative was to test 
the entire class at entrance, and then sub-samples at various times 
throughout the year. In this way, change scores for individual students 
would be obtained for various lengths of time throughout the first year. 
However, this plan suffered a serious disadvantage which caused it to be 
abaxdoned. It meant that not all students tested would be tested under 
similar conditions? Some would be tested for a second time having taken 
the original test the week before; some would be retested having taken the 
original test months before. The effect of this varying interval between 
the two tests would be inpossible to ascertain. 

Therefore, another research design, suggested by Campbell (1957) was 
used. Random samples of the Underclass were selected and tested at 
intervals throughout the year. The selection of truly random sanples 
enables us to make the assumption (without pre-measurement) that the 
sanples were similar to begin with and that any differences between them 



result from the time of measuremeitb. 

Still making th6 assus^tion that most change vould occur early in 
the year^ the class vas divided into ten random saiq)les vhich vere to be 
tested as follows: Five were to be tested during the first tern, three 

during the second term, and two during the third term. Intervals between 
the testing periods were to be increasingly longer. Numerous practical 
problems prevented the strict completion of this program, however. Actual 
dates of testing and sizes of samples tested are presented below. 





Entr. 


21 

Sept. 


5 

Oct. 


19 

Oct. 


23 

Nov. 


25 

Jan. 


8 

Mar. 


2 

Apr. 


26 

JiOy 


Totals 


# of 
requests 


61 


55 


75 


75 


75 


75 


100 


100 


168 


781* 


# of 
"shows* 


55 


35 


1*5 




36 


39 


la 


5U 


61 


1*35 


% 

"shows" 


90^ 


61i^ 


6C^ 




5W 


52^ 




5W 


36if 


5356 



Students originally matriculating: 560 

Total per-cent of student body tested: 



The table shows that the samples were tested at acceptable, if somewhat 
irregular, intervals . There were five samples tested the first term, as 
planned, the second following the first at an interval of 3 weeks, with 
the following samples at intervals of two weeks for the third, two weeks 
more for the fourth, and finally 5 weeks for the fifth sample* 

During "ttie second term, there were three samples tested, also as 
planned. The intervals here are more irregular, but fall rou^ly in the 
early, muddle, and late parts of the term. During the third term there 
was only one sample tested, that one at the end of the term, for reasons 
to be discussed below. 

The problem originally foreseen in this testing program, namely 
keying it going with some regularity, did not turn out to be as important 
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as had been thought. On the other hand, an entirely unforeseen problem 
turned out to be very serious indeed, jhe problon uas that fairly laige 
numbers of students failed to appear for testing. The proportions of this 
problem may be seen in the third, row of the table above, which shows the 
peivcent of each raniom sairole for which data was actually obtained. Un- 
fortunately, the problem is worse than it mi^*t appear from the table because 
it cumulates. That is, persons who failed to appear for a given testing 
session were put back in the subject pool. As sessions went on, this meant 
that the subject pool came to contain a higher and higher proportion of 
persons who had previously failed to appear for testing. Thus, the san^les 
of students who d^ appear became less and less representative of the class 
as a whole, vitiating the premise of this design, i. e., that all ihe san^)les 
i nclude could be considered ecjuivalent to begin with. 

This was the reason that only one saii5)le was tested during the summer 
term. Once the seriousness of the above problem became apparent it was 
decided that, given the data to be collected the end of the second term, 
the best strategy would be to get as maiQr total replies as possible. To 
do this, a final appeal was made at the end of the summer term to all re- 
maining students in the Underclass, those who had not yet been asked and 
those who had. Coffee and doughnuts were offered as an inducement to those 
who would come. The results are visible in the table above. The lowest 
response rate of all was obtained at this time. 

There is one ray of li^t in this problem. The accumulation of the 
no-shows from sample to sample does cast doubt on the longitudinal analy- 
sis of this data. However, summing across all the sauries, we find that 
kl^ students in all were tested, 7k% of the entering class. This is a 
respectable percentage in terns of describing the class as a whole. 

In closing this introduction, it is appropriate to make some comments 



dn an issue yhinh is becoming more and more relevant to the sort of re- 
search discussed in this report. Ihis is the issue of confidentiality. 

At first, this uas an issue only in the area of personality testing, but 
now, as two recent articles in Science (Waiah 1969^ Coburn 1969) show, it 
is an issue in the kind of research described here also. In fact, the 
ACE questijonnaire used by Beloit has been part of the problem. In response 
to pressure from the American Civil liberties Union, the National Student 
Association, and others, ACE has modified its procedures so that individual 
data cannot be identified by name, and has made other changes. 

Confidentiality has never been a problem with ACE data heiTe at Beloit 
because Beloit )ias never used anything but the item summaries of this data. 
This is why, as was explained in .last year's report, it has not been pos- 
sible at Beloit to cross*K5lassify ACE data, as, for example, in breaking 
down the data on intended major by income level. 

However, confidentiality could be a problem at Beloit with the CUES 
and CSQ data because Beloit does maintain individual files of this data. 
Although there are very few items in these questionnaires that could be 
considered sensitive, there are a few^ the income itCTi for instance. Be- 
cause of this, the questionnaires were administered anoiQmiously one year. 
However, the advantages of being able to match up a particular student with 
his data are great, as we discussed last year^ for exan?)le, it would not be 
possible to do a drop-out study without being able to identify individual 

student data. 

The solution we have used for this problem is si 2 r 5 >le, direct, and 
seems to have worked well. We have simply asked respondents to leave out 
any questions that they felt were an invasion of their privacy. Obviously 
respondents could never be prevented from leaving out anything they wanted 
to, but ever since this policy has been made clear and explicit, the issue 
seems to have disappeared from the Beloit research. 



II. student Background 



Ihe rationale for including a section on student background in a report 

such as this one has been discussed at length in the two previous reports 

of this series. It boils down to a belief that the backgrounds of the 

students influence what the college is like, that students at a college 

where median family income is over 1^,000 dollars per year have a different 

view of themselves and of the world than students at a collie where the 

median family income is below 8,000 dollars per year. 

The selectivity imposed by Beloit‘s high tuition rates is coming more 

and more to be recognized as a problem for the college. This trend can be 

seen in the table below, taken from the ACE. The data presented is for the 

last three Beloit classes. Comparison data is for Fall 1968. 

What is your best estimate of the total income last year of 
your parental family (not your own family if you are married;? 

Consider annual income from all sources before taxes. 



Estimated 
Parental Income 


Beloit 

Class 

1970 


' Beloit 
Class 
1971 


Beloit 

Class 

1972 


Private 

Non- 

Sect. Prot. 


Public 

Univ. 


All 


Less than $ii.,000 




2^ 


2$ 


6^ 




h% 




$U,000 - $^,999 




2 


h 


7 


11 


8 


10 


6,000 - 7,999 


8 


6 


h 


30 


lit 


13 


16 


8,000 - 9,999 


33 




$ 


12 


16 


16 


17 


10,000 - ll;,999 


30 


21 


27 


23 


2^ 


30 


27 


15,000 - 19,999 


12 


13 


16 


Ih 


11 


13 


11 


20,000 - 2tt,999 


12 


13 


16 


9 


6 


7 


K 


25,000 - 29,999 




7 


7 


6 


3 


3 


2 


Over $30,000 


11 


17 


19 


2h 


6 






Have no idea 


— 


11 


— 




— 


— - 




It can be seen 


that the modal. 


or most 


common. 


category has 


not changed 
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at all ever the years. There are more families in the 10,000 to 15,000 
^ dollar bracket than in any other, by far, and it can be seen that this is 

also true in the national conparison data. The income trend for Beloit 
student families can be seen more easily if the data is grouped. In three 
years, the number of families uith incomes under $10,000 has dropped from 
2 % to 15^, while at the other end of the scale, the number with incomes 
over $20,000 has increased from 28^ to As the comparison figures 

show, the number at public universities with incomes over $20,000 is l5^. 

The comparable current income fig«ires for the public universities are 
uirier-$10,000 and over $20,000, while for the private non-sectarian 
schools (a fairer comparison) we have 35^ under $10,000 and 29% over $20,000. 
Thus, even the schools most like Beloit have more twice the percentage 
of families under $10,000, and nearly a third fewer families in the over- 
20,000 dollar bracket. One Beloit student in five comes from a family with 
an income of over $30,000 while this is true of only one student in twenty 

at the public university. 

One of the other items from the ACE fits in with this discussion in 
an interesting but perplexing manner. Respondents list the importance to 
them personally of a numiber of items. One of these is "Being very well-off 
financially." Percentages of respondents mar’king this item "essential" or 
"very important" are shown in the table below. 

Comparison Data for Private 
Beloit nnilpgre Class of: Non-sectarian Colleges on3y ? 





1970 


1971 


1972 


1970 


1971 


1972 




Males k2% 


'39% 


28% 


^3% 


S3% 


SO% 


: 


Females 23 


21 


12 


32 


30 


25 




Thus, while the number of wealthy Beloit 


students 


is going up. 



nunber of students for whom wealth is M^iortant is going down. Furthermore, 
o 

ERIC 
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this is not a natioricd ia*end« certainly not in azQrvhere near similar pro- 
protions. It is a Eeloit trend. This can be seen in reference to the 
coD 5 )arison data^ nhich^ it will be iu>ted^ are not for the public universi- 
ties^ but for the institutions most like Beloit, the private non»sectarlan 
collies. These figures give us a lot to think about. Why are the Beloit 
figures so different, and so increasingly different, from the students at 
other similar colleges? 

Many plausible-sounding speculations can be woven around this data. 
Feihaps it is an e:xpression of idealism. Peidiaps only people who are "very 
well-off financially" can afford to think that such a state is not of im- 
pc tance to them. Certainly these figures must have some meaning in teims 
of student vocational orientation at Beloit as compared with other schools, 
(cf. the place of the "Vocational" philosoplQr at Beloit, shown in Chapter 
IV). A break-down of this data income level of respondent would be 
most interesting, but it is not possible with the ACB data. 

!Ehe distribution of father *s occupation for the Beloit Class of 1972 
is much like that in other classes. The following data is CSQ data based 
on respondents tested through March, a total of 298 respondents. 



(see following page) 



Father* s Occupation 

Ups killed vorker^ 

laborer, faim worker 

Semiskilled worker (e.g., 
machine operator) 

Service worker (policeman, 
fireman, baiher, militaiy 
noncommissioned officer, etc.) 2 

Skilled worker or craftsman 
(carpenter, electrician, 
plumber, etc. ) 7 

Salesman, bookkeeper, secre- 
tary, office worker, etc. 8 

Owner, manager, partner of a 
small business^ lower level 
gov*t. official; military 
commissioned officer. 18 

Profession requiring a badi- 
elor*s d^ree (engineer, 
elementary or secondary 
teacher, etc. ) 15 

Owner, hi^-level executive — 
large business or high 
level gov*t. agency. 16 

Professional requiring an ad- 
vanced college degree 
(doctor, lawyer, college 
professor, etc.) 2U 



Beloit 
Class of 
1970 



2 % 



3 



Beloit 
Class of 
1971 



3 % 

3 



2 



h 



S 



20 



12 



19 



30 



Beloit- 

Class of Nat'I. 

1972 Data 



2 % 5Jt 

3 10 



1 7 

5 13 

9 13 



18 17 



15 11 

Ilf 8 

28 9 



This data is remarkable in its consistency. It is rather neat, in that 



the Bd-oit data is consistently below the national average in the lower five 
categories, and consistently above in the following four. One interesting 
aspect of this data is that, even though it is consistent, it is not really 
so radically different from the national data as was the income data, except 
in the "professional** category. 

Parents* education is another factor very powerfully influencing chil- 
dren* s attitudes. The following table from the ACE shows education for 
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father and laother for the Beloit Class of 1972. 



Education 

Level 


Beloit 

College 

Father Mother 


Private 

Non-secti, 

Fath. Moth. 


Prot. 

Fath. Moth. 


Public 

Univ. 

Fath. Moth. 


All. 

Fath. Moth. 


Grammar school 
or less 


2% 


n 


(>% 




10^ 


6% 






10^ 


T% 


Some hi^ 
school 


3 


h 


11 


9 


15 


12 


12 


11 


17 


15 


Hi^ school 
graduate 


10 


20 


21 


33 


26 


38 


29 


li3 


30 


li3 


Some college 


13 


23 


17 


22 


18 


21 


20 


22 


18 


19 


College d^ree 


30 


36 


25 


25 


19 


18 


20 




16 


U; 


Postgraduate 

degree 


la 


15 


20 


6 


13 


k 


11 


3 


8 


2 



Beloit parents can be seen to have educations far b^ond the national 
averages* For fathers^ the modal category in most cases is throng high 
school^ uhile for Beloit it is at the top of the scale. For mothers^ the 
modal category in all the other cases is ttie end of high school, but for 
Beloit it is the end of college* It can be seen that in all but the private 
non-sectarian college, the modal category for mothers and fathers is the 
same, namely, high school. A differential begins in the private non- 
sectarian colleges, where the mode for fathers is the end of college, idiile 
for mothers it is the end of hi^ school, though there is just four points 
difference between the high school and college categories for fathers* At 
Beloit, we have a differential too, but one step further up the scale — the 
most numerous category for laothers is the “finished college” category, 
while the number of fathers with graduate-professional training is truly high 
in coB5)arison with other schools* 

At Beloit, 70^ of the fathers and 51^ of the mothers have finished 




college. In no other category have half of either the fathers or the 
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mothers finished college* Uhat influences mi^t this have on the Beloit 
student body relative to other student bodies? Perhaps this can be related 
to the anti*>intellectualism so ccHnmon among Beloit students today. 

The above items are combined on the CSQ scale for "Family Social 
Status." This scale is not scored in the same nay as the other CSQ scales. 
There are four items on the scale^ namely^ income^ father *s occupation^ and 
fa1her*s and mother *s education. However, the item for father *s occupation 
is weighted three times the other items. There are nine possible responses 
for each it^, with the result that the score on this scale can range from 
6 throu^ The score for the Beloit Class of 1972 sample tested at enr- 
trance is r^resentative of the scores for all the various samples tested 
throu^out the year. The score is liO. The mean score for all institutions 
in the CSQ saiiQ)le is 32, thus, Beloit *s score is very high, and turns out 
to be at about the 90th percentile. That means that the score for Beloit 
on this scale is hi^er than that for 90^ of the colleges in the Iftiited 
States. This is about the same percentile as for the Class of 1971^ but 
once again let us point out that the "social status" of Beloit College 
student families is at this stratospheric height not relative to the pop- 
ulation at large, but relative to American college students , a far more 
highly selected group. Beloit youth is a very special kind of youth. 

An interesting change has occurred in the make-up of this "Family 
Social Status" scale since last year. Should the reader compare this 
report with previous ones, he would find that the scale score for previous 
Beloit classes was much higher than the present one. This is because in 
the past, the scale included one additional item which is no longer on it — 
respondent’s race. Times are changing. 

Beloit students mainly live in moderate-sized towns and suburbs in the 

Wisconsin-IUinois area or in the New York-Pennsylvania area. This can be 
o 

ERIC 



seen in the following two tables. 



Where did you live for most of the 
time while you were growing up? 


Beloit Class of 1972 


Private 

Non-sect 


On a f am 


% 


6^ 


In a small town 


15 


20 


In a moderate size town or ciiy 


30 


3li 


In a suburb of a large ciiy 


38 


27 


In a laige city 


15 


13 



The con^rison data provided with the above table show that Beloit stu- 
dents have about the same rural-uiban distribution as students in other 
kinds of colleges. They are somewhat more suburban^ and also of interest 
is the low proportion from faim families. In this respect, Beloit is not 
too different from schools in its own "Private non-sectarian" categoiy, but 
the relatively hi^ proportion in "Protestant colleges**’ is surprising. The 
hipest category of all in the comparison data is for two-year public col- 
leges. Here 13^ of the students are from farm families. 

No coii 5 )arison data is provided with the next table, as it does not 
seem to make sense for this particular item. 

Region of Home State Beloit Class of 1971 Beloit Class of 1972 



Middle States 


23^ 


25^ 


New England 


12 


17 


North Central 


55 


li6 


Northwest 


0. 


1 


Southern 


5 


6 


Western 


k 


5 


Foreign 


2 


1 



It can be seen that the Class of 1972 is not unlike the Class of 1971> with 



a decrease in students from the North Central region and an increase in 
the New England region. !Ihe reader’s attention is invited to the fact 
that these groupings are based on the six national regional accrediting 
associations for colleges, a somewhat unconventional grouping* It should 
be pointed out that the student, in originally filling out the questionnaire 
marks his own state. The groupings were made in scoring the data* 



Cliapter III. Goals and Values 




In this chapter we will discuss our data on reasons for Beloit atteiKi- 

ance^ planned major, and religious and political values. 

We have three questionnaire items from the ACE which center around the 

student's reasons for coming to Beloit. As we will see, the Beloit Classes 

of 1971 and 1972 are quite similar in their responses to these items, and 

Beloit students are likewise similar to students at private non-sectarian 

colleges, but different from those at other kinds of colleges. 

The following item is to be found on the ACE questionnaire. 

To how many colleges other than this one did you 
actually apply for admission? 



of applications 
other colleges 


Beloit 
Class of 

1971 


Beloit 
Class of 

1972 


Private 

Non-sect. 


Prot. 


Public 

Univ. 


All 


None 


20^ 


20^ 


26% 


h3% 


56^ 




One 


17 


18 


17 


22 


21 


20 


Two 


22 


23 


20 


16 


12 


ih 


Three 


19 


18 


17 


10 


6 


8 


Four 


12 


12 


10 


5 


2 


h 


Five 


5 


6 


6 


2 


1 


2 


Six or more 


6 


h 


h 


1 


1 


1 



The similarity of the data for the two Beloit classes is apparent, a nd the 
national coitQ)arison data for this year (shown in the table) is also quite 
similar to last year's data. The big difference between Beloit and the 
other schools lies in the first category, students who applied to no other 
colleges. This is true for only 20^ of Beloit students, while it is true 
for half the students in the other categories. At the other end of the scalej 
we find that 1|0^ of students entering Beloit applied to three or more other 
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institutions, uhile for the public universities, this figure is IP^. How- 
ever, the appropriate reference group for Beloit in this respect is the 
private non-sectarian colleges, and there the number of students applying 
to three or more schools is 37%^ e figure nearly the same as that for Beloit* 
At this point, we repeat our speculation of last year that ihese figures 
might be eaqplained in terms of perceived selectivity. Iftiltiple applications 
become important when one applies to schools perceived as being hi^ily 
selective. 

In the matter of acceptances, we also find Beloit students s imila r to 

those at other private non-sectarian schools, as the table below shows. 

No. of Acceptances Beloit Class Beloit Class Private 

by other colleges of 1971 of 1972 Non-sect . 



None 


2h% 


23% 


25^ 


One 


31 


35 


29 


Two 


2U 


2h 


25 


Three 


15 


11 


Ih 


Four 


5 


5 


• 5 


Five 


1 


1 


2 


Six or more 


1 


0 


1 



Only comparison data for private non-sectarian schools is provided because, 
in order to compare acceptances, the data on number of applications must 
be similar. Once again, the comparison data for this year (shown in the 
table) is nearly identical with that of the year before. Data for the two 
Beloit classes is similar also, but not so similar as the data for appli- 
cations. As the reader will remember, in that data, the two classes differed 
by no more than one percentage point in every category but the last, where 
the difference was two percent. In this table, the differences are some- 
what larger, somewhat more students in the Class of 1972 having been accepted 



at one other college and somewhat fewer at three— but the differences are 
very small* 

Out last batch of data related to this question has to do with the 
student *s reasons for deciding to enroll at Beloit. On the ACE, students 
are presented with a list of possible influences and asked to check each 
as either a "major influence," "minor influence," or "not relevant." The 
following table ^ows, for each item, the percent who marked that item as 

a "major influence." 



(see following page) 
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In^>ortance of 
Persons & Events 
in Decisions to 
Enroll 


Beloit 
Class of 
1971 


Beloit 
Class of 
1972 


Private 

Non-sect. 


Prot« - 


Public 

Univ. 


All 


Parent or other 
relative 


32^ 


3h% 


h7% 




h7% 




High school teacher 
or counselor 


22 


17 


26 


23. 


18 


23 


Friends attending 
this college 


11 


8 


Ih 


18 


17 


15 


Graduate or other 
college represent- 
ative 


21 


17 


20 


20 


10 


12 


Counseling or place- 
ment service 


8 


5 


5 


6 


h 


5 



er|c 



Athletic program 
of college 



Other extracurric- 
ular activities 



8 



11 



Social life cf the 
college 



Chance to live 
avay from home 



30 



28 



Low cost 



Academic reputation 
of the college 80 



72 



Host students are 
like me 



10 



Religious affilia- 
tion 



8 

8 

12 

2U 

6 

60 



13 

7 



8 

6 

10 



20 

6 



13 



27 



5 

6 

10 



20 

26 



52 

7 

1 



6 

5 

8 



15 

25 

h3 

9 

6 
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Once again lie find that the data are quite consistent fi^m the Class 
of 1971 to the Class of 1972. The five highest-ranking influences are 



tabulated below, and these turn 


out to be the same 


five in both years. 


Type of Influence 


Class of 1971 


Class of 1972 


Academic Reputation 


80^ 


72jg 


Parent, Relative 


32 


31; 


Live away from home 


30 


28 


H. S. Teacher, Counselor 


22 


17 


College Representative 


21 


17 



Beloit still finds itself well above the national averages^ even for private 
non-sectarian colleges^ in the in^ortance of its academic reputation to 
potential students^ and still finds itself well below the national averages 
in the importance of parents or relatives as influences in the decision to 
enroll. 

On the other hand^ living away from home seems to be more important to 
Beloit students than to others. These last two items fit in with a batch 
of data we have decided not to discuss in detail this year, the CSQ "Family 
liidependence" scale. This scale sumnarizes items such as the following: 

"Do you consult with your parents when you are faced with important personal 
decisions?" (The ETS description of the scale may be found on page 95) 

The Class of 1972 had a score of 26 on this scale. This is a very bjgh 
score, nearly at the 95th percentile of other institutions. That is, ac- 
cording to this scale, Beloit students tend to be veiy independent of their 
families. Peihaps this scale score is a result of the same influences that 
make living away from home inportant, and make parents and relatives rela- 




tively UTiinportant in the decision to enroll at Beloit. 

There is an additional comment that may serve to put these findings in 
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a better perspective* The tuo most aji 5 >ortant influences on decision to 

enroll are iiighly consistent across the various categories of cQH 5 )arison 
data. Not only in all of the categories we present here, but in all of the 
categories but two, "Academic Reputation" and "Parent or Relative" are the 
two most important influences. (The exceptions are in the "public" and "all" 
categories for two-year colleges, where "parent," "H. S* teacher," and "cost" 
out— rank "academic reputation, " which rates fourth) • ihis consistency is 
interesting, and, insofar as academic reputation is concerned, is hard to 
explain. Perhaps all senools have good academic reputations in iiie ^es 
of their enrolling classes* 

In sum, Beloit is similar to other schools insofar as important influ- 
ences upon decisions to attend are concerned. On the other hand, a par- 
ticular Beloit pattern, relatively higher on academic reputation, lower 

on parental influence, may be discerned. 

We come now to some data which, for the past two years, have seemed to 
be somewhat spectacular. This is the data on probable majors. Prom 1970 
to 1971 , the number of persons saying that they planned to major in the 
natural sciences at Beloit decreased from 23^ to 13^. Disaster seemed to 
loom if -this trend continued for another year, but as the data below will 
show, the trend does not continue this year. 

Data on probable major, from the ACE, is shown on the following page* 
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Probable Manors of Underclassmen (Classes of 1970, 197i snd 1972) 






Beloit Classes of: 


Private 




Public 




NATURAL SCIENCE 


1970 


1971 


19?2 


Non-sect- 


Prot. 


Univ. 


All 


Biological Science 


T% 


% 




% 




1*^ 




Engineering 


2 


1 


1 


3 


3 


12. 


10 


Health (non-MD) 


1 


0 


1 


3 


6 


6 


5 


Mathematics 


5 


2 


3 


5 


5 


4 


U 


Physical Sciences 


7 




4 


3 


3 


U 


3 


Other Tech. Fields 


1 


0 


0 


1 


1 


2 


3 


TOTAL 

SOCIAL SCIENCE 
(Professional Training) 


23i« 


13^ 


n% 


20% 


235^ 


32% 


29% 


Business 


2% 


% 




Id^ 


11^ 


1^ 


16% 


Education 


3 


3 


z 


10 


Ih 


9 


12 


TOTAL 

SOCIAL SCnNCE 
(Liberal Arts) 




e% 


3% 


21^ 


2S% 


23j( 


2Q^ 


History, Political 


Science 

Psychology, Sociology, 


15^ 


19^ 


16% 


10% 




6% 


7% 


Anthropology 


21 


27 


27 


13 


12 


8 


8 


TOTAL 


36^ 


hS% 


k3% 


23$ 


2C$ 


m% 


15% 


HUMANITIES 


English 


1% 




1% 


6% 


% 


■3% 


li% 


Humanities (other) 


10 


10 


10 


6 


6 


li 




Fine Arts 


8 


9 . 


9 


12 


10 


9 


9 


TOTAL 


2% 


23 $ 


Z($ 




23^ 


16% 


17% 


OTHER CATEGORIES 


Pre-professional 


iPJg 




% 




1% 


Vh 


0'f> 


Undecided 


2 


3 


2 


2 


2 


2 


2 


TOTAL 


12^ 


11^ 


10^ 


10% 


9^ 


11% 


8% 


The reversal of the trend in natural science majors 


is the first thing 



that strikes the ^e. The important point is not so riu.ch the small upward 
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trend (only subsequent years will show whether it is real), but that the 
downward trend has disappeared. I^ch the same sort of comment might be 
made for the social science-liberal arts category. Beloit rapidly seemed 
to be approaching a point at which half the entering class planned a social 
science major. Now this trend may have levelled off. This area of major 
field was one in which the wiriter had e^qpected to find some change over 
time. It seems reasonable that the student, who may come here with a some- 
what fanciful idea of the various subject areas, might change his mind about 
a major as the Underclass year progresses. We have data on three relate 
items. 

However, since this is the first time that data taken from the various 
saiiQ)les of the Underclass year are to be presented, we should say a word 
about the fomat of the presentation. Our problems of sanple equivalence 
have already been described in the introduction to this report* Nothing 
we can do can alleviate them in the present data* However, our uneaq)ectedly 
high no-show rate also caused another problem, sanple size. To be meaning- 
ful, data of this sort must be based on san 5 )les of adequate size. In order 
to increase size of samples, and also in order to make real trends easier 
to see, we have grouped the data into four sau 5 )les, as shown in the table 
below* 

Time of Test 

Entrance 21 Sept*- 19 Oct.- 25 Jan.- 

5 Oct. 23 Nov. 2 Mpr . 

Number of Respondents 80 85 133 

Data from the very first administration has not been coidiined with any other 
because, even though this sa 2 i 5 )le is of marginal size, it is the one saii^>le 
taken immediately upon arrival at Beloit, and thus of special interest. In 
addition this particular san 5 )le, unlike the others, is an excellent one, 
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truly random with a 90^ show rate. ‘Jliereafter, the data is grouped to 
show the first and second halves of the first tem, aiii the second term in 
its entirety. The reader may note that data from the sunmer term is ladking. 
This is because it is not yet available at this writing. 

Returning now to our search for trends in the choice of a major field, 
we have responses to the following item. 

Do you have a particular major field of study in mind? 

Entrance Sept. -Oct . Oct. -Nov . Jan. -Apr . 

Yes 81^ 7PJS 16 % 80^ 

No 19 30 2k 20 

Whereas the writer had es^ected a steady increase in the proportion of 
”yes” responses to this item, the fact is that no trend at all seems manifest 
in the data. Evidently those who arrive at Beloit with no major field of 
study in mind make their decisions some time after their first two terms. 

Now let us look at the major fields of study themselves, broken down 
into the same four sub-groups over the first two terms- It should be noted 
that the writer has organized these to resemble the ACE data presented 
previously, but that the ACE and CSQ organize these items rather differently. 
This no doubt accounts for the differences between the tables. 



(see the following page) 



CS^-I: Class of 1972 Major fields 





Entrance 


Sept. -Oct. 


Oct. -Nov. 


Jan.-i^ril 


Biology 


26% 


16% 


% 


15 ? 


Riysical 


2 




6 


8 


Mathematics 


7 


k 


5 


1 


Engineering 


5 


0 


0 


0 




30 ? 


25? 


20^ 


2U? 


Psychology 


7% 


^% 


% 


3% 


Sociology 


0 


2 


6 


6 


Anthropology 


7 


9 


8 


7 


Other 


11 


18 


9 


8 


History 


7 


7 


2 


It 


Economics & 










Pol. Sci. 


7 


*7 

» 


5 


5 




39% 


w 


39% 


33^ 


Business 


2% 


0 % 


0% 


0% 


Education 


0 


It. 


2 


5 




2% 




2% 




English 




% 


n% 


^% 


Other Humanities 


18 


13 


23 


25 




23? 


18^ 


3!i? 


30? 


Pre-professional 


% 


0 % 


2% 


2% 


Social Welfare 


0 


0 


2 


1 


Business Law 


2 


It 


0 


1 




7% 




h% 


3% 



The percentages in this table are based on number of respondents who have 
already decided on a major (i.e., those replying ”yes“ in the table above, 
page 23). This makes it easier to see trends, but on the other hand it 
should be remembered that it means these numbers do not represent the pro- 
portion of all Underclassmen planning to major in an area. However, no 
trends are evident. It is difficult to tell whether the slight declines in 
natural and social sciences may be meaningful, and the same goes for the 
gain in humanities. Certainly no major shift is represented here. 

Our third batch of data ties in with the other two. It has to do with 
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'When the decision to major was made* 



How loTig ago did you decide on this izeld? 





Entrance 


Sept* -Oct. 


Oct. -Nov. 


Jan* -Apr. 


In the past six months 


3Q^ 


30^ 


2^% 


33^ 


Between six months and a 
year ago 


Ih 


20 


Ih 


17 


About a year ago 


20 


9 


26 


23 


About two years ago 


7 


21 


17 


12 


Three years ago 


Ih 


2 


5 


6 


Four years ago 


2 


k 


8 


2 


Five to seven years ago 


0 


k 


2 


k 


More than seven years ago 


2 


5 


2 


1 



Once again we have fairly consistent data. Th^r do not change. The writer 
had expected that more and more people would shift into the first categoiy, 
recent decisions. This does not happen. However, in three of the four 
sai!^)les, the first category is the most numerous. A steady 30^ of the people 
who make decisions have made them within the last 6 months, so it is possible 
that everyone in the study made his decision on the first day of the study, 
but this does not seem too likely. The problem is, if people have made 
fairly recent decisions, why don't these percentages cumulate? Since the 
study spans only 6 months, it is possible that our suggestion based on pro- 
portions of students having decided on majors is still valid — that in fact, 
al l of these decisions have been made before school began. Or, perhaps 
many of the people who have decided on a major change their minds. The 
August data should give us some information about this. 

Another interesting aspect of this table is that, in three of the four 
samples, the second most recent category is not the second most numerous* 
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Instead the second most numerous category .is the third one, "about a year 
ago." Again, it is very difficult to interpret this finding, exc^t to say 
that it fits in vith our iQ^thesis that most Underclassmen with definite 
ideas about what they want to major in during their first two terms have 
reached these decisions while they are in high school. 

Another set of data we have which is most interesting is on student 
religious background and religious preference. This data is shown in the 
table on the following page. 
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Lookiiig at the change in our last three entering, classes, we see that in 
terms of religious background, the classes are very s imil ar. This year is 
typical: about 61^ Protestant, lh% Catholic, 11^ Jewish. This is an inter- 

esting mix in itself, if we coB 5 )are it with the national data* No other 
category seans to have just these proportions: the Private Non-sectarian 

colleges are the laost similar but have somewhat more Catholics. While these 
figures on background do have an interest in themselves, their main interest 
comes from a comparison with what the students report as their present re- 
ligious preferences. 

Looking at these preferences we see that the proportion of Protestants 
has dropped steadily in the last three classes until it is just one-third 
of the entering Class of 1972. The number of Catholic and Jewish students 
has stayed about the same. Looking at these figures, we can see that only 
k3% of the entering Class of 1972 claimed to be Christians (where «Christians« 

means Catholics plus Protest£\nts) • 

The *• index of non-conventionality** which we used last year (the sum of 
the **other*' and **none” categories) has risen from 39% to ^2 % — that is, over 
half the class c l aim s not to have one of the standard American religions, 
and, 57^ of the entering class is non-Christian . 

These figures have to be taken with a grain of salt. Nearly hO% of 
the entering class says, for religious preference, “none." But what will 
these same students say when they are over 30? Of course, it wouOd be a sort 
of genetic fallacy in reverse to say that, because a person may change his 
ideas later, his present ideas are to be discc anted. There can be no doubt 
at all that these religious preferences influence student behavior in college 

and influence the atmosphere of the college. 

Let us now turn to the political attitudes of the Class of 1972. The 
political items of the CSQ have come in for a good deal of criticism during 
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the past year, much of it justified. Even though the GSQ is less than a 
decade old, mai^ of the politically-oriented items have lost much meaning. 



or, even worse, may have changed their meaning. 

The most general political question on the GSQ is the following. 



Do you consider your 
political point of 
view to be geneiallys 




Beloit Classes 

1972 


of; 


1971 


1970 




Entrance 


Sept-Oct. Oct-Nov. 


Jan-lpr. 






Quite conservative 


2 ^ 


2% 






% 




Fairly conservative 


19 


20 


22 


li; 


20 


2h 


Fairly liberal 


39 


hS 


38 


li 9 


kk 


16 


Veiy liberal 


28 


27 


29 


23 


31 


2 U 


Once again there seems 


to be very 


little change over time for the 


Class 


of 



1972 . In addition, the class is very si m ilar to the two previous ones in 
its response to this item. The problem is, any given position may be 



“liberal'* one year and '•conservative" four years later. Just the same, even 
if this is true, it is still of considerable interest to see where on the 
political spectrum our students see themselves. Labels are important. 

Two other items which should be meaningful, even in .today's world, are 



the following; 












How informed do you 
presently consider 
yourself in regard 
to national and in- 
ternational polit- 
ical affairs? 




Beloit Classes 

1972 


of: 


1971 


1970 




Entrance 


Sept-Oct. Oct-Nov. 


Jan-Apr. 






Wholly uninformed 


2% 


1% 2^ 




h% 


2$ 


Not very well 
informed 


19 


3 U h$ 


ko 


3D 


3^ 


Fairly well informed 


^0 


ItU 39 


k2 


^2 


^2 


Very well informed 


17 


13 12 


n 


Hi 


8 
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How interested are 
you in political 
issues and polit- 
ical affairs? 




Beloit Classes 

1972 


of; 


1971 


1970 




Entrance 


Sept-Oct. Oct-Nov. 


Jan-ripr. 






Disinterested 


h% 


13^ 


h$ 


T% 


7% 


7% 


Occasionally 

interested 


20 


30 


35 


39 


28 


33 


Quite interested 
but do not plan 
to be active 


31 


27 


38 


35 


h3 


liO 


Very interested 
and I am or would 
like to be active 


31 


31 


21 


17 


22 


18 



Taking the item on infonnation first, a number of things catch the eye. 

The classes are similar in that the largest number of people consider them- 
s©lyes **Fairly tiell inf ormed,** the next largest nuniber **Not very well mfoimed.** 
However, aside from the **very well uif onned** category , answers for the Class 
of 1972 tend to be lower than those of the previous classes. This can be 
seen in comparing the various answers. There seems to be a fairly consistent 
switch of about 10^ away from the “Fairly well informed*' category to the 
next lower one. Overall however, the difference is not great. 

The next item is one that does show some trends over time during the 
Underclass year. The proportion of respondents who say that they are or 
would like to be active in politics drops markedly, from 32$ to 1?^. Com- 
pan in g with the Other classes, we can see that the latter figure is the more 
typical, so we can say the Class of 1972 had an unusually high number of 
activists in it at first. Perhaps this number declines due to disillusion 
as a result of experience in college. That may be, but it may be also that 
the activists may have comprised an iuportant proportion of those who did 
not conplete the questionnaires. 

When it comes to the Peace Corps, the Class of 1972 feels at least as 
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favorably towards it as the other two entering classes^ but feels less 
committed to be in it. This generalization is based on the table below. 

Do you think that at 
some time in the fu> 

ture you would like Beloit College Classes of: 

to join the PEACE 



CORPS or VJ5TA? 




1972 




1971 


1970 




Entrance 


Sept-Oct. 


Oct-Nov. 


Jan-Apr. 






Definitely not 


% 


10^ 




1% 


lii^ 




Probably not 


2h 


30 


28 


3^ 


33 


37 


Probably yes 


hk 


hh 


h9 


)6 


37 


35 


Probably yes 


9 


16 


12 


11 


16 


15 



It can be seen that the number of persons responding at the favorable end of 
the scale (the two '^yes“ categories) is somewhat greater for the Class of 
1972 than for the two other classes^ but the number of people who checked 
the ’^definitely** category for this class is smaller. 

But maity of the politically-oriented items are losing meaning today, 
so that discussion of them does not seem very profitable. An example is 
the following it^: **Do you agree or disagree that labor unions these days 

are doing the country more harm than good?” With the appeal of Wallace- 
type candidrtes to union members on the one hand, and on the other hand 
liberal and radical opposition to unions on the grounds that th^ own banks 
and practice racial discrimination, the validity of classing someone who 
responds ’’agree” to the above items as a ’’conservative” becomes highly 
dubious. The same sort of thing is wix)ng with several of the other political 
items on CSQ. 
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Chapter 17. The Beloit Atmosphere 

In the CSQ aai ICE, respondents describe tiieoselves. In the CUES, 
they describe the coUege eiwironment as they see it. CUES contains a 
„uid.er of descriptive statements to ahich the respondent answers "true" or 
"false." For the first saii?)le of respondents, our data on the incoming 
Class of 1972 provides a description of Beloit as the students believe it 
will be. Thereafter, for the other saiples, the data is a description of 
the college as they see it, for CUES, Uke the CSQ, -was administered to 

samples of students throughout the year. 

Most of our other data has failed to fit in with the commonly voiced 

opinion at Beloit during the past year that the Class of 1972 is somehow 
quite different from other classes entering Beloit. In this chapter, how- 
ever, we Shan find a good bit of data to support this contention. 

CUES scale scores do not mean the same thing as CSQ scores. Every 
CUES item, as we have said, is marked either true or false. The intent 
CUBS is to report how the environment is seen, and so every item on which 
6^% of the respondents agree is scored (if they agree in the keyed direc- 
tion). For instance, the item "Students coranonly share their problems," is 
part of the community scale. If 70^ of respondents answer "True," it is 
scored and forms a part of the scale score. If, on the other hand, lOf, of 
respondents answer "false," it does not form a part of the scale score. 
Likewise, if there is a 50-50 split on the item, it doesn't form a part of 
the scale score either. Thus, on CUES, the scale score alone does not give 

us much information about items that are not scored. 

In the past, scores for classes entering Beloit have been quite similar 
to each other. These scores for entering classes have not only been similar 
to each other, but similar to typical scores of students entering liberal 
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arts colleges. Is we discussed last year, these scores seem to reflect 
( the entering student *s belief that he is entering "Utopia U." Biese high 

scores then tended to drop over time, presumably reflecting the student's 
increasing awareness of what Beloit was really like. 

The Class of 1972 is not like other Beloit classes in its response to 
CUES. As can be seen in the table below, scores for the Class of 1972 are 
much lower than those of other entering classes. In fact, th^ are lower 
than the scores for classes which have been here for an entire year. The 
table below shows that most of these scores are quite consistent from 
san 5 )le to sample in the Class of 1972. 

Classes of: 





1970 


1971 








1972 










Scale 


£nt. 


£nt. 


Ent. 


21 

Sep. 


Oct. 


19 

Oct. 


23 

Nov. 


2^ 

Jan. 


Mar. 


Apr. 


Practical- 

ity 


11 


10 


k 


5 


3 


3 


2 


1 


1 


2 


Communily 


22 


23 


12 


Ih 


11 


10 


13 


9 


11 


9 


Awareness 


26 


27 


18 


23 


22 


22 


23 


21 


2h 


20 


Propriety 


13 


10 


2 


8 


6 


3 


6 




6 


5 


Scholarship 


27 


2^ 


17 


19 


1^ 


19 


16 


13 


11 


10 



As can be seen above, variations from sample to sample of the CUES do not 
account for the low scores of the 1972 group. In exception to this is the 
awareness scale. We will see what we can make of these low scores, scale 
by scale, but first we may note the pattern of the scales. The pattern for 
the Class of 1972 is not dissimilar from that of the other classes. The two 
highest scores are on the awareness and scholarship scales. Ehrthermore, it 
is on the awareness and scholarship scales that the Class of 1972 differs 
least from the other classes. This is of special interest because these are 
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the scales vhich characterize the small^ private, selective liberal arts 
college, and so it is perhaps significant that it is on these scales that 
the new class should differ least from other entering classes. 

Now let us turn to the scholarship scale, which has always seemed to 
give provocative results at Beloit. The scale is offic i a lly described as 
follows: 

Scholarship . The items in this scale describe an environment 
characterized by intellectuality and scholastic discipline* 

The en^hasis is on conpetitiv^y high academic achievement and 
a serious Interest in scholarship. The pursuit of knowledge 
and theories, scientific or philosophical, is carried on rig- 
orously and vigorously. Intellectual speculation, an interest 
in ideas, knowledge for its own sake, and intellectual disc ipline — 
an these are characteristic of the environment. 



is we have seen, the Class of 1972 scores wen below previous entering 
classes on this scale. However, this is the one scale on which the score 
for the entering class is not below the scores for the two previous classes 
tested at the end of their first years. Thus we might say that the Class 
of 1972 most clos^y resembles previous entering classes on this scale and 
has the most illusions about this aspect of Beloit. 

Let us, however, look at the particular items making up the difference 
between the Class of 1972 and the previous entering class on this scale. 

The previous class had a score of 25, the Class of 1972 has a score of 17* 

It turns out, rather neatly, that the difference between the classes is 
represented eight items scored by the Class of 1971, but not scored by 
the Class of 1972. In other words, we might say that the Class of 1971 
responded to the scale in the same way as the Class of 1972, except that it 
scored on eight additional items. These ei^t items are listed below in 
decreasing order of percentage differences between the two classes, the items 
with the largest differences first: 



(see following page) 
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Items 

TTi p grfiool is outstanding for the ai^hasis and support it gives 
to pure scholarship and basic research. 

Staixlazds set by the professors are not particularly hard to 
achieve. 

Students who work hard for high grades are likely to be regarded 
as odd. 

Students put a lot of energy into everything they do— in class 
and out. 

There is vei;y little studying here over the weekends. 

Few students would ever work or play to the point of exhaustion. 

There are so many things to do here that students are busy all 
the time. 

Examinations here provide a genuine measure of a student *s 
achievement and understanding. 

The first of these items may simply show that the new class is more familiar 
with the role of the liberal arts college in American education than was the 
previous classy perhaps this shows that the new class is more realistic in 

its view of the world. 

The next four items can all be tied together by the idea that academic 
life at Beloit as seen by the Class of 1972 is relatively less difficult 
than for the Class of 1971. And yet, 80^ of the 1972 sanple said "False** 
to the proposition **It is fairly eas 2 »^ to pass most courses without working 
very hard’* and even by the time of the April sample it only drops to 63^. 

CThe corresponding percentage for the Class of 1971 is 9Q^*) Perhaps in 
time we will be able to unravel this apparent contradiction. 

The scholarship scale is another part of the testing program earned 
out this past year that did show the sorts of trends over time which were 
e 3 q)ected. Data presented in previous reports in this series showed that 
graduating classes at Beloit had scale scores in the region of 7 to 11 on 
the scholarship scale, an enormous drop from the scores of 25 and up typically 
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obtained by incoming classes. Even thbu^ the Class of 1972 started vith 
a lover score than the other classes^ its score on this scale is apparently 
dropping also^ as is shovn in the table belov. 

Sca3je Entrance Sept* 21 0ct*5 Oct* 19 Nov* 23 Jan. 25 Mar. Apr. 

Scholarship 1? 19 15 19 16 13 11 10 

The dovnvard trend seems to start after the first half of the first semester, 
but it is only towards the end of the second term that it becomes large. 
Scores on particular items of this scale are remarkably consistent across 
these various samples. Ei^t of the 10 items scored in April are scored on 
each of the seven previous administrations. Of the two remaining items, one 
is scored on the last six administrations consecutively, and one on the last 
five. 

Before looking at some of the items that seem to drop out between Sep- 
tenft)er and April, we might comment on this last item, which makes its appear- 
ance in the fourth sanple (19 October) and is present on every sample there- 
after. The item is, "Professors usually take attendance in class," (marked 
false ) i. e. , after about four weeks of class at Beloit, 2/3 of the CUES re- 
spondents consistently agreed that the statement, "Professors usually take 
attendance in class" is false. 

Let us now look at the particular items responsible for the drop from 
the scale score of 17 in September to the scale score of ID in April. There 
are actually nine items scored in Septerber which are not scored in April 
since, as mentioned above, the April score includes two items not scored on 
the first san^le. Of the nine disappearing items, one appears 6 consecutive 
times, one appears 6 consecutive times, one appears consecutive times, one 
appears 2 consecutive times. This is pretty good scaling in anybody *s lan- 
guage: only four of the nine items fail to appear consecutively before 
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dropping out, and all of those four appear 3 times or less* 
look at the particular items involved: 



Items 



No. of appearances Consecutive 



A lecture by an outstanding scientist 

would be poorly attended (F) 7 

It is fairly easy to pass most courses 

without working very hard (F) 6 

Most courses are a real intellectual 
challenge (T) 1; 

Students set high standards of 

achievement for themselves (T) 3 

Students are very serious and purpose- 
ful about their work (T) 3 

Class discussions are typically 

vigorous and intense (T) 2 

Learning what is in the textbook is 

enough to pass most courses (T) 2 

Course offerings and faculty in the 

natural sciences are outstanding (T) 2 

There is a lot of interest in the 

philosophy and methods of science (T) 1 



Here are the items which are scored in April: 
Items 



* 















Most of the professors are very thorough teachers and really probe 
into the fundamentals of their subjects. (T) 

Students almost always wait to be called on before speaking in 
class. (F) 

Laboratory facilities in the natural sciences are excellent. (T) 

Long, serious intellectual discussions are common among the 
students. (T) 

Personality, pull, and bluff get students through many courses. (F) 

Careful reasoning and clear logic are valued most highly in grading 
student papers, reports, or discussions. (T) 



(continued) 
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Students who work hard for high grades are likely to be regarded 
as odd. (F) 

Host courses require intensive study and preparation out of class. (T) 
Courses^ examinations, and readings are frequently revised- (T) 

Professors usually take attendance in class. (F) 

There do seem, intuitively, to be conmon characteristics of these sets of 
items which distinguish them from each other, but they are most difficult 
to verbalize. Here is one effort: The statements still scored in April 

more or less describe the rules of the game, the way the learning situation 
is structured from the faculty or institutional point of view. The state- 
ments which drop out describe student perceptions of academic standards and 
norms, those of their peers and those they find in courses. 

To a certain extent what i.e are saying here overlaps the discussions 
of previous years of student-related and faculty-related items on the scholar- 
ship scale. We had found that the percentage drops for the student xtems were 
three times those of the faculty items. However, while four of the desig- 
nated five “faculty items" do appear among those retained through -^ril, there 
is little overlap here with the items previously discussed, as "student" items. 



Some individual item trends 


are also 


of irterest 


on the scholarship 


scale. These are tabled below. 










Items 


Entr. 


Sept-Oct. 


Oct-Nov. 


Jan-Apr. 


Students set high standards of 
achievement for themselves. (T) 


75 


66 


67 


h2 


Students put a lot of energy 










into everything they do — in 
class and out. (T) 


61 


62 


ho 


33 


There is very little studying 
here over the weekends. (F) 


61 


72 


67 


58 


The first of these items is of interest because it sheds some 


light on the 
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“Utopia U." hypothesis. This is the hypothesis that explains the high 
CUI2 Scores of incoaing classes as visions of an impossible Utopia^ and the 
drop in scores as a result of the socialization of the incoming class. Con- 
siderable evidence (eg. Wallace 1966) points to the rather early occurrence 
of this socialization with its concomitant change in perception and attitude. 
But the drop in score on the “high standards of achievement” item does not 
occiu:* in the first six weeks^ but in Ihe second tern. More detailed analysis 
shows that the nuniber of “True” responses is only down to 58^ in the Noveinber 
and also in the January samples^ and that it is really in the March and 

sanples that the large drop becomes apparent (the rnmber drops to 35^ 
in both of these samples). This particular item and some others also seem 
to point to the second term, rather than the middle of the first tenn, as 
the time of largest change. 

The second item, because of its double-barrelled nature is hard to in- 
terpret, but this item does show its largest drop at about the middle of 
the first term. 

The last item is included not because of any trend apparent in the 
answers but for the opposite reason of consistency in the results. A very 
consistent 30-1*0^ of respondents agree that there is "little” weekend study 
at Beloit. The lack of change in this item and especially the correspond- 
ence of later answers to the answers of students in the very first sample 
would seem to indicate that in this respect, students who come to Beloit 
find what they expect. Finally, it is of interest to note that the Class 
of 1972 has different scores on this item than do other classes. The enter- 
ing Classes of 1970 and 1971 had scores of 77^ and 76^ respectively, while 
the Class of I968 at graduation had a score of 70^- Apparently the entering 
Classes of 1970 and 1971 had somewhat more scholarly expectations of Beloit 
than did the Class of 1972. This may be related to the less "Academic” 
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orientation of this class, described in the next section of this chapter. 

After the scholarship scale, the next most striking results for the 
Class of 1972 are to be found in the Propriety scale, ftie scale is officially 

described as follows ; 

Pro priety . These items describe an environment tha.t is polite 
and con iiderate. Caution and thoughtfulness are evident. Group 
standards of decorum are important. There is - 

demonstrative, assertive, argumentative, ris.i.-taking ac 1 
In general, the campus atmosphere is mannerly, considerate, 

proper, and conventional 

The name of this scale may be somewhat msleadiiig-conventionality would ' 
perhaps be a better term. At any rate, Beloit is so low on this scale that 
the items seem quite inappropriate and little can be made of the meaning of 
these results by looking at items, maqy of which seem quite bizarre for Beloit. 
However, the fact remains that some schools score hi^ on these items, namely, 
"small, strongly denominational colleges," so that about aU we can conclude 
from this scale is that the Class of 1972 is even less like students at these 

colleges "than are previous classes. 

• One item on the Propriety scale which shows an interesting trend over 
time is the item "Students pay little attention to rules and regulations." 

The nniiber of respondents answering ihis item "False" in the first sample 
is $h%, but in the combined January-April saaple this number has fallen to 
In the April san?>le separately, the number is 9%, which means, of 
course, that in the April sample 91^ of respondents agreed that ."students 

pay little attention to r»iles and regulations.” 

As can be seen in the table below all samples subsequent to the September 

sai.?)le tend to show scores on the Awareness scale which do resemble the scores 
of other entering classes. 

Probably the difference between this sample and the other Beloit classes 
is due to sampling error. . 

I 











Scale 



Entrance Sept, 21 Oct.5 Oct.l9 Nov, 23 Jan, 25 Mar, Apr , 
Awareness 18 23 22 22 23 21 2k 20 

Let us now take up the Comniunity scale, described officially as 
follows: 

Community , The items in this scale describe a friendly, 
cohesive, group-oriented campus. There is a feeling of 
group welfare and group loyalty that enconpasses the 
college as a whole. The atmosphere is congenial; the 
campus is a community. Faculty members know the students, 
are interested in their problems, and go out of their way 
to be helpful. Student life is characterized by together- 
ness and sharing rather than by privacy and cool detachment. 

On the Community scale, the Class of 1972 does score consistently lower 
than other entering classes, about in the same way as other classes at the 
end of their first year. In last year’s report, two groups of items were 
found to account for a large part of the drop in this scale in the Class of 
1969, The first group, composed of three items, reflected a blase" and de- 
tached attitude (”Veiy few things here arouse much excitement'*)* The second 
group, also composed of three items, we characterized as representing 
generalized concern for other people ("Most people here seem to be especially 
considerate of others") . All six of these items had been scored for the 
Class of 1969 at entrance, but by August none of them were scored. They 
dropped an average of 38 points in the interim. All six of these items 
were scored for the Class of 1970, All six of the items were scored for 
the Class of 1971* But for the Class of 1972 at entrance, only two of them 
are scored (one from each sub-group of three), and by April, none of them 
are scored. Thus on this scale we can say pretty specifically that the dif- 
ference between the Class of 1972 and the other entering classes is that 
the Class of 1972 responds at entrance the way the other classes respond 
after they have been at Beloit for two terms or more, that is, the Class of 
1972 seems to have fewer illusions about college than the other classes. 



We should add that in last year's report still another group of three 
items on the community scale was identified as representing specific friend- 
ships with specific people (as opposed to concern with people-in-general) . 

On this group of items no drop whatever, in fact, a slight increase, was 
found for the Class of 1969 - Exactly this same situation is to be found 
for the Class of 1972; Two of these three items are scored at entrance, 
while all three are scored in ^ril. Th^ all increase in percentage of 

respondents responding "True," by an average of 19^. 

Thus it would seem that the generalization we arrived at last year 
would still hold, namely, that we are seeing a shift away from a generalized 
positive feeling towards peers to specific friendships with smaller groups 

of specific people, 

A number of items on the community scale, taken individually, show in 
teresting treids during the course of the year. Perhaps the most dramatic 
is the item, "There is a lot of group spirit, " which drops from to 20^ 
true during this time. Another item with a steady downward trend is "Grad- 
uation is a pretiy matter-of-fact unemotional event" (keyed F), which drifts 
down from ^ 0 % False to about 30^ False, but in the April sample, near 
graduation time, is only 1 $% False. Another individual item is interesting 
because of its consistently low score. This is "Students exert considerable 
pressure on one another to live up to the expected codes of conduct. " Only 
about 10^ mark this item true. This is of interest from two possible direc- 
tions. First, one usually thinks of dormitory life (or aiy sort of close 
communal existence) as a form of life in which norms are fairly strongly 
enforced. If it is really true that there are no enforced norms among Beloit 
students, that would be remarkable. On the other hand, enforced norms that 
the enforcers are unaware of would also provide an interesting situation. 

The final CUES scale is the practicality scale. The scale is officially 
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described as follows: 

Practicality. The 30 items that contribute to the score for 
this -scale describe an environment characterized by enterprise, 
organization, material benefits, and social activities. There 
are both vocational and collegiate eri 5 )hases. A kind of orderly 
supervision is evident in the administration and the classwork. 
As in many organised societies there is also some personal 
benefit and prestige to be obtained operating in the system- 
knowing the ri^t people, being in the right clubs, becoming a 
leader, rejecting one's superiors, and so forth. The environ- 
ment, thou^ structured, is not repressive because it responds 
to entrepreneurial activities and is generally characterized by 
good fun and school spirit. 



This is another scale, like the Propriety scale, which seems highly inappro- 
priate for Beloit. Also like the Propriety scale, this scale typically has 
very low scores in the selective private liberal arts college. Some liberal 
arts colleges do score hi^ on the Propriety scale, but low scores on the 
Practicality scale seem to characterize not only the selective liberal arts 
colleges, but the selective universities as well. Insofar as the writer 
can judge, it would seem to be the case that high practicality scores are 
found at schools where scholarship is not a salient issue, and that low 
practicality scores go with high scholarship scores. 

Looking at some of the ways in which the Class of 1972 differs from the 
Class of 1971 on this scale, we find that the four items scored for the Class 
of 1972 were also scored for the Class of 1971- These are as follows; 

Items ; 

Students quickly learn what is done and not done on this 
can5)us. (T) 

There are lots of dances, parties, and social activities. (T) 

Campus buildings are clearly marked by signs and directories. (T) 

Education here tends to make students more practical and 
realistic, (t) 

Six: other items were scored for the Class of 1971» Of these the four differ- 
ing the most between the two classes are as follows; (see next page) 




Items ; 

The big college events drau a lot of student enthusiasm ani 
support. (T) 

Student elections generate a lot of intense campaigning and 
strong feeling. (T) 

There is a recognized group of student leaders on this campus* (T) 
Student pep rallies^ parad"*^ dances, carnivals or demonstra- 



By April the score on this scale is down to 2. Of these two items, one 
appears on all other samples for which we have data and overlaps with the 
two classes for which we have graduation data: *^»tudents quickly learn 

what is and is not dene here.** 

In the last section of this chapter, we will discuss a group of items 
from the CSQ-I which fit fairly well with the above discussion of the CUES 
scales. In CUES, students are asked to describe their perceptions of the 
college environment; in this series of items, they are asked to consider 
their own philosophy of what a college environment should be like. These 
philosophies have been discussed at length in previous reports both as a 
method of comparing classes and as a method of discussing the composition 
of Greek groups on the Beloit campus. 

In the eSQ, the student is asked to read over each of the following 
paragraphs, and then for each one , to rank it from 1 (most accurate) through 
1; (least accurate) in its description of his “point of view” about a philos- 
ophy of higher education. (Of course, the labels are absent in the questionnaire, 

VOCATIONAL PHILOSOPHY: This philosophy enphasizes education 

essentially as preparat"^ on for an occupational future. Social 
or purely intellectual phases of campus life are relatively less 
important, although certainly not ignored. Concern with extra- 
curricular activities and college traditions is relatively small. 

Persons holding this philosophy are usually quite committed to 
particular fields of study and are in college primarily to obtain 
training for careers in their chosen fields* 



tions occur very rarely. 




ACADEMIC PHIIDSOPHI: OMs philosophy, while it does not ignore 

career preparation, assigns greatest ii^ortance to scholarly pursuit 
of knowledge and understanding wherever the pursuit may lead. This 
philosopl^ entails serious involvement in course work or independent 
study j^yond the minimum required. Social life and organized extra- 
curricular activities are relatively uniB 5 )ortant. Thus, while other 
aspects of college life are not to be forsaken, this philosophy 
^taches greatest ir 5 )ortance to interest in ideas, pursuit of knowl- 
edge, and cultivation of the intellect. 

WIJilGIATE PHIIDSOHII: This philosophy holds that besides occupa- 
tional training and/or scholarly endeavor an in5)ortant part of 
c^ege l^e exists outside the classroom, laboratory, and library. 
Extracu^icular activities, living-group functions, athletics, 
social life, rewarding friendships, and loyalty to college tradi- 
tions are important elements in one*s college eaq>erience and neces- 
sary to the cultivation of the well-rounded person. Thus, while 
excluding academic activities, this philosopl^ emphasizes the 
in 9 )ortance of the extracurricular side of college life. 

NON-OONroHMlST PHIIflSOPHY: This is a philosophy held by the student 

who either consciously rejects commonly held value orientations in 
f^or of his own, or who has not really decided what is to be valued 
and IS in a sense searching for meaning in life. There is often 
deep involv^ent with ideas and art forms both in the classroom and 
in sources (often highly original and individualistic) in the wider 
society. There is little interest in business or professional 
careers; in fact, there may be a definite rejection of this kind of 
asp^ation. Many facets of the college — organized extracurricular 
ac ivities, athletics, traditions, the college administration— are 
ipored or yiwed with disdain. In short, this philosophy may em- 
ptosize individualistic interests and styles, concern for personal 
Identity and, often, conteu 5 )t for many aspects of organized society. 

Although the method of having the respondent indicate, for every philos 
ophy, whether he would rank it 1, 2, 3, or h provides very complete data, it 
also provides data that are very cumbersome to work with. 

Our basic data are presented below, combining samples as we have done 

previously. Data for the Classes of 1970 and 1971 are included for compar- 
ison purposes. 



(see following page) 
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1970 1971 
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Sep-Oct 


Oct-Nov 
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1 - 


liO 


3h 


h2 


kk 


h6 


ho 


35 
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20 


23 
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16 
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10 


13 
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19 
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17 


12 


13 


12 


16 


8 


h - 


57 


h6 


72 


50 


51 


W 


32 


discuss 


the data from the first sample. 


We have been watching 



a trend in this data over the last two reports and that will be the first 
aspect of the data to be taken up here. Counting the graduating classes. 
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we have CSQ data so far on four Beloit classes in all. We have been watch- 
ing the proDortion of first— place ranking going to each philosopl^r* "the 
Class of 1966, "Collegiate” was far and away the most popular, being ranked 
first by of respondents, followed far behind by "Academic," (18^), "Non- 
conformist" (II5S), and "Vocational" (IQJt). Ever since the Class of 1966, 
the trend has been for the "Col3.egiate" philosophy to drop and the "Academic" 
one to gain, closing the gap between them. As can be seen from the table 
above, this trend continued so far as to reverse the ra nk i n g of the two 
philosophies for the Class of 1971* Ihe question we asked last year was, 

would this trend continue? It has not. As the reader can see, the number 

of first place choices for "Academic" has dropped while the number for 
"Collegiate " has risen, making "Collegiate" the most highly chosen of the 
philosophies once again, by the criterion of first-place choices. 

It is truly curious that this reversal in our trend should occur, for 
whatever descriptions have been applied to the Class of 1972, no one has 
thought of them as "Collegiate" in the old football-and-fraternity sense of 
this philosophy. The explanation for our data may lie in a second reading 
of what the philosophy descriptions really say. It may well be that the 
descriptions of extra-curricular life in the "Collegiate" paragraph do not 
connote the same things to toaay’s student that th^ did a few short years 

ago, and that the students in this class are responding to the affiliative 

aspects, the "relevant" aspects of the philosophy as they read it. 

So far we have not mentioned the other two of these four philosophies. 

As the reader can see, little shift for them exists in the data for 'the Class 
of 1972 over the other classes. The number of persons marking the "Vocational" 
philosophy first continues to be very stable, as it has been a-J. along, while 
the "Non-conformist," philosophy also continues to vary within the same limits, 
decreasing by 6/^ oyer the previous entering class. 
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The same trends we have been discussing between classes can be seen if 
we use as our index the number of first and second place choices confined 
for each philosophy. By this measure, we can clearly see the division into 
two groups, the "Collegiate" and "Academic" philosophies with 6 % and 65^ 
respectively, and the "Non-confcrmist" and "Vocational" with 33^ and 33j6 re- 
spectively. 

Now let us look to see whether any trends in this data are apparent in 
the various samples we have during the academic year. Perhaps the main 
change over time which is apparent is the increase in choice of the ‘»Non- 
conformist" philosophy. Taking either the first-place choices or the first- 
and-second combined, the increase is very noticeable. At the same time, 
election of the other options drops, so that in the last combined sanple we 
have a strikingly different picture than we do at the first of the year: 

Now, by the first-and-second-combined criterion, it is the non-conformist 
philosophy which is ranked first (though by a sUbi margin, to be sure). In 



our second— temi sample instead of the two separate groups of philosophies 
which we had to begjji with, we find the three main ones ti^tly bunched, with 
the "Vocational" far behind. Looking at the first-place choices only, shows 
the •'AcadsiRi.c" philosophy to lag well behind the "Collegiate" and the "Non- 
conformist" ones. 

Finally, we may consider the question of original interest, the time of 
this shift among philosophies. The shift seems to be quite gradual. Ttie 



higgest junp seems to be the laige increase in the on-conformist" philosophy 
between the third and fourth combined samples. This would fit with several 
of the other indications we have had that much change seems to occur during 
the second term at Beloit. However, the changes in the other philosophies 
seem gradual enough to make us exhibit caution on this point. 
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Chapter V. Two Studies of Drop-outs at Beloit 
with Charles Curtis, Assistant Dean 

A drop-out study is designed to discover wl^ students drop out of school 
before graduation. This sin 5 >le— sounding objective is in fact 3Ji5)ossible to 
attain, for who can tell us the real reason that a particular student has 
left school— probably not even the student himself. It all defends what is 
meant when we ask "wl^. ” 

There are two main approaches to this problem. They represent the 
ideographic and nomothetic approaches to social science data. The first 
approach is illustrated by the first of the two studies in this chapter. 

Each Student in the study received a letter from the Office of Advisang re- 
questing information as to his reasons for withdrawal from Beloit. Many 
veiy sensitive letters were received, and a wide variety of information was 
obtained. These two factors, the human quality of the study and the wide 
variety of information invol.ved, are the strengths of Ihis method. But 
these two strengths are also weaknesses, for in such a study, one is litely 
to come up with as maxy motives for dropping out as there are subjects in 
the study. Furthermore, we must be cautious in interpretation of what people 
say. Suppose Susie Jones tells us she is leaving in order to join her boy 
friend at State U. What about all the other girls with boy friends at State 
U.? Why aren*t they leaving? Obviously it is not the boy friend alone, but 
this influence in combination with the wide variety of Susie's world which 
is responsible for Susie's departure. 

The second study in this chapter illustrates the nomothetic method. It 
begins with what we want to know rather than with the individual person. 
Perhaps we think that drop-outs may be more intelligent than non-drop-outs. 

We collect information about this for each person in the study, and conpare 
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drops ui-tii non-drops. The advantages and disadvantages of this method 
mirror those of the ideographic method discussed above. The nomothetic 
method provides us with information which is similar and coo^arable from 
person to person. 

It enables us to answer questions we have asked in advance. But of 
course the person himself, the individual, disappears from such a study. 

Study I: The College Drop-out 

Describes his World 

At the beginning of the 1969 Summer Term, the Recorder *s Office sub- 
mitted the names of 2 $ students who had been on-campus the 1969 Winter Term 
but had not registered for class work, a Field teim, or a Vacation term. 

In addition the names of liO students who had indicated they were withdrawing 
were also listed. A letter was sent to each of the 25 students asking 
whether they had intended to continue their registration as a Beloit student 
or if th^ were to be considered as having withdrawn. If they considered 
themselves as having withdrawn, their reasons for withdrawing were requested. 
Each of the iiO students received a letter requesting information as to their 
reasons for withdrawal. A total of 65 students were contacted. 

Each student's permanent file was examined. Adviser and instructor com- 
ments were considered. A number of the students had prior to their departure 
from the ca]i 5 )us, conferred with either Dean Gwin, Dean Gilbertsen or Dean 
Curtis. Several students called long distance to explain their situations. 

Of the 65 students, information has been collected on 58* Only 7 remain 

as irysteries. l5 have indicated that they did not intend to withdraw from 

Beloit but consider themselves to be either on a Field term or a Vacation 

teim. Consequently, a total of 50 students either withdrew or are to be 

considered as having withdrawn at the end of the 1969 Winter Term, 
o 
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May 23, 1969 

Mr. Charles G. Curtis 
Assistant Dean 
Office of Academic Advising 

Dear Mr. Curtis: 

My reason for leaving Beloit was neither singular nor simple. 
Perhaps it's best to e^^lain by telling you why I came. 

All of my life, except for- Beloit, has been experienced within 
the sphere of Catholicism, which by the time I had completed a 

semester at was too small. Never was 1. really challenged. 

world was too safe, and at the same tune, suffocating. 

Before leaving , (which represents everything that was me 

and made me) I was very frightened at the uncertainty before me. 

Most of Beloit told me and my assumptions to "go to hell", which 
is what I've always wanted to hear. For the f irdt time I had to 
try with all that I was to really communicate. My MUCC class 
f was truly valuable. In short, Beloit with all its diversity 

j forced me out of myself. 

After the winter term I had every intention of retiirning to 

Beloit and even the Seminar. Returning home proved that 

|(i pre-Beloit just wasn't pqst-Beloit . I knew that I 

no longer needed Beloit just as a threshing ground and thought 
that perhaps I was ready to return to James Joyce and all that. 
Financial problems are very real to me and -so- 1’ thought that, I 
could just as well return to . 




You're correct when you say that Beloit may have taken on a new .. 
perspective. Now I talk about just - and she would sincere- 

ly like to return. My time at Beloit was, as Dickens said, the 
best of times; it was the worst of times, and most of all it was 
my time when there was nothing and not a person to lean on except 
myself. There are times when financial problems must be second 
to real desires and needs. The next two years 6f my life are 
vital (no pun intended) and well worth debt, including graduate 
school in . I formerly had a loan and a ^scholar- 

ship. In all honesty, I just couldn't return unless this 
problem is alleviated. If greater scholarship is absolutely 
impossible, couldn't I get a substantial loan? 



i 





It's very difficult to really explain the entire affair via 
this letter, but the trip to Beloit is impossible at this time. 
It's also impossible to return for summer term because of 
responsibilities that I have assumed here and no doubt it's 
too late to begin courses. I would like to return fall term 
if I may be accepted and if the problem of finances can be 
alleviated. I could arrange to come to Beloit this summer if 
you find that something can be worked out. 



(Letter #1) 



May 23, 1969 

Since the day that I returned to Beloit to bring home my things 
I have considered returning . rour much appreciated letter 
strangely comes with *just spirit to meet the occasion. 

Just - e incerely appreciates your concern and the opportunity 
to have been a part of Beloit. I would truly like to graduate 
frooi Beloit. 



Sincerely# 



May 24, 1969 



Mr. Charles G. Curtis 
Assistant Dean 
Beloit College 
Beloit, Wisconsin 

Dear Mr. Curtis: 

Altho your letter of May 19 was addressed to I am taking 

the liberty of answering it for her since she is still* a student 

at . If she finds time on her' return, I am sure she 

will give you a more complete assessment of her feelings about 
Beloit . 



Her main reason for withdrawing, pure and simple, is that she 

found a man in who was more attractive to her than those 

she found at Beloit. In casting levity aside, she is engaged 

and plans to be married on July 19 to who is presently a 

Romanian linguist in the army security services in . 

Change of assignment for him is expected in early July with his 
remaining year of service probably in the United States. When- 
ever his assignment is known, will make plans to continue 

her education in the fall at some school close to his base. 

I hope this will answer your most immediate question. 

Sincerely, 



(Letter #2) 



Nay 25, 1969 



Charles G. Curtis 
.Assistant Dean 
Beloit College 
Beloit, Wisconsin 

Dear Dean Curtis: 

I have very few complaints to make about my academic experiences 
at Beloit College. Generally, I found my classes stimulating 
and gratifying. The only course that disappointed me was the 

Course. The feeling that those involved had of being 

one of a "chosen few" made it a self-consciously inhibited 
group from the start. Without the prospect cf good, discussions, 

I devoted my time to my other classes rather than preparing- 
adequately for the-—————, meetings. I did not take the initia- 
tive to make the class worthwhile for myself. 

My reason for leaving Beloit, then, is concerned with my person- 
al feelings and interests. My life at Beloit was rath ^r poorly 
balanced, leaning completely towards the academic rather than 
the social side of the school's activities. This fact I credit 
to my particular situation, however, not to a deficiency in 

Beloit's programs. The boy I am going with is attending 

and so I was mainly interested in working at my studies and my 

job in order to afford occasional trips- to « We were both 

unhappy that we got to see each other so little, and he was also 
dis.satisfied with the type of education available at — 
are both planning on attending, the University of Wisconsin this 
fall. 

I had not started to make definite plans for my Field Term and 
therefore had no real way cf judging vdiat I was losing by leaving 
Beloit in that respect. I feel that most of the knowledge I gain- 
ed was due to my own efforts, although, the close,, open relation- 
ships between my professors and myself was a great stimulus. This 
is the force I hope not to lose at Madison next year. I am very 
grateful for your interest and your offer to. help me if I ever 
wish to return to Beloit. 

Sincerely, ^ 






(Letter #3) 
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May 25, 1969 



Mr. Charles E. Curtis, Assistant Dean 
Office of Academic Advising 
Beloit College 
Beloit, Wisconsin 53511 

Dear Mr. Curtis: 

Although I was planning to write to the college, explaining my 
reasons for transfer, I was glad to receive your letter since 
it gave me the extra push I needed to get the letter completed. 

It. is extremely difficult to objectively looic at my decision to 
transfer, especially since some of the reasons were personal and 
some were directly connected with Beloit. Easiest for me to 
understand and to state is the fact that I was anxious to go to 
a larger school. When I began college, the thought of a univer- 
sity with 30,000 studlents was somewhat terrifying. However, 

after I returned from my field term in last summer , Beloit 

seemed very small — smaller than I'd ever remembered it. Al— 
thought Beloit prides itself on a diverse student body, I found 
that I was interacting with only a limited group of people. This 
I' blame on myself as rauch as the school. At any rate, the possi- 
bility of getting out of a rut in a small "community" is a really 
difficult task. At the expense of possibly losing some very close 
friends in order to expand and broaden my horizons, I chose to 
transfer to the University of . 



By expressing the above thoughts first, it might appear that this 
was my primary- , reason for leaving Beloit. This .is certainly not 
the case. In fact, my next reason is far more important than the 
first - yet also much more difficult to express. One of the most 
exciting features of Bejoit for me was the chance to interact and 
become friends with a wide diversity of people — expecially people 
from scattered geographical areas. During my first two years, it 
seemed that there was a mood or an atmosphere conducive to such 
personal interaction among the entire student body. "Conservatives" 
and "Liberals" were able to exchange ideas with the result that a 
true Beloit spirit was apparent. In ef.tect> I was proud to be a 
Beloit student. Within the past year, however, a different mood 
has emerged. This change of mood is frustrating for me, since I 
can see an obvious split among liberals and conservatives - and a 
very obvious disgust cimong the more conservative students who feel 
overwhelmed and confused as to their role in a school that is be- 
coming more and more liberal. This attitude was especially common 

in the underclass dorm where I was ^^^last term. Many of the 

students with creative ideas wera afraid to speak up in protest to 
the seemingly majority will. In general, the most effective educa- 
tional institution is cue which attracts and keeps both conservative 
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May 25, 1969 

and liberal students. I fear for Beloit because I think it is los- 
ing the more conservative element %diich is necessary for successful 
educational endeavor. 

The more personal reason for tranferring was the poor social situa- 
tion (this is a '^ery real problem for girls especially) - Not only 
were male- female relationships hard to come by, but, even among a 
group of girls, there seemed to be very little to do apart frcxn the 
usual study, talk, go to the sorority. Union, etc. At times vdien I 
did have free time, this social isolation was especially distressing. 

I realize, however i that this may be a "universal'* female problem ^ 
and not necessarily peculiar to Beloit. However, since transferring 

to the University of , I find that I have both much more time 

and opportunity to participate in University-sponsored concerts, 
lectures, films, etc. In this respect, I feel that I am getting an 
education vdiich I could never have received at Beloit. On the other 
hand, I am sure that I gave up a great deal academically v^en I trans-| 
f erred. The professors I had at Beloit were certainly among the most 
concerned and interested people I have encountered. Every time I 

enter my psych class at the University of with 300 students, 

I cringe — needless to say, there is not an abundance of interest 
in each student! Likewise, I made some very close friends among 
students, administrators, and advisors that I already miss here. 

My decision to transfer was by no means an easy one. Beloit is a 
fine school with many fine individuals - fortunately, this is the 
s.tronghold. However, its new plan has created a trend in mood and 
atmosphere which must at least be realized and possibly be contend- : 
ed with. - I only hope that Beloit students continue to feel the pride 
in their school that I . felt when I first entered as an underclass- 
man. 

- ■ Sincerely, 






./• 
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May 25, 1969 



Charles G. Curtis 

Assistant Dean 

Office of Academic Advising 

Beloit College 

Beloit, Wisconsin 53511 

Dear Mr. Curtiss 

This letter is in reply to your request that I write you to de- 
scribe the reasons that prompted me to withdraw from Beloit. 

Let me first say that I do not hold the school at fault my 
reasons were primarily personal ones. It is true that I had 
a few basic misconceptions about Beloit and that I was very dis- 
appointed ^en I realised the truth, but I would have stayed on 
if there had not been so many non-academic problems to solve. 

I came to Beloit with characteristic single-mindedness, on the 

assumption that it had the besV" department around. I felt 

that the reputation of its ^faculty combined with an oppor- 
tunity to work in the ^and the Field Term possibilities to 

work as an ^assistant would provide an unmatched educa- 

tion in the study I have chosen. The sch6ol*s experimental 
nature excited me and still does. 

First term was uneventful and a successful continuation ofl high 
school, where I made effortless (or nearly so) A*s and suffered 

ho traumas to speak of. But Professor ^100 course 

was altogether too easy and I got another A from Professor 

in without finishing a single book. 



Second term, I. saw the' folly of that kind of studying: it xs 

a continuation of high school vdiere one only has to study for 
the test next week. No, I told myself, I am here to learn a 
profession and I refuse to do it dishonestly. I am here at 
considerable financial sacrifice and I am wasting my time shame- 
fully. I*m cheating myself and my parents and my future employer 

Believe it or not, I really did follow through on all those New 
Years resolutions and I can truthfully say that I was as thorough 
and serious a student as you could find. I also happend to hit 
upon three of the most incredibly detailed and grinding courses 
possible and only my detendination to study thoroughly and serx- 
ously kept roe' from flunkxng them altogether. I felt as though I 
was majoring in Brick Wall and it was a completely miserable 

fifteen weeks . 

During that time, I began to sort out the vague discontent I 
was feeling. My parents have never pressured me about grades, 
but getting A‘s can be addictive and was pretty well hooked. 
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In college I found myself preoccupied vdth grades and at the same 
time disgusted by the grading system. I had gotten A*s first term 
so easily that it hurts and the next term I %^s wrecking my health 
just to pass. It did not make sense and I tried to be sensible and 
ignore them, but I just could not shake the conditioning of the 
first twelve years of ray schooling. 

I found that college was. a narrowing e 3 g>erience. My reading was 
cut to plodding through text books and skimming magazine articles. 

I found time for so little outside . reading that I lost interest in 
many non— academic things . The philosophy ^was s if you can * t do 
your classes, you have no business reading novels. My 

attention was focused on ^to the exclusion of almost 

everything else. Maybe that would not have been so bad ijf I were 
^®3ily interested in those topics, but the first two were* reguire— 
ments and the third was mainly to keep my language frcxn dying. 
U-.Q-C. was a complete loss because w as the professor. He is 
a very nice man, but his classes are an hour and a half excercise 
in free association therapy for him. 

Desolation piled upon desolation. There was an utter lack of 
entertainment: folk dancing is hot my passion and movies get old, 

especia.lly %dien the Union insisted on emphasising fascism (To Die ' 
in Madrid, the Triun 5 >h of Will, The Rise and Fall of the Third 
Reich, etc.) winter term is a guiet term, to say the least. 

In addition, the expense was staggering, and there was no possi- 
bility of lightening the burden. -Any financial advance on our 
part was balanced by a cut back. in aid. My father took on two 
extra jobs in addition to the fifty— hour— week work as a 
of a large For the first time in sixteen years, my mother 

took an outside job. And I held down three part time jobs at 
school. I felt guilty vdien I bought a book of stamps. 

And at the same time, the department was being depleted. 

This summer, I had a choice of one course. The e xpedition ' 

was canceled. There were no jobs available at ^and three 

of my friends were informed that their independent study programs 
had fallen through. 

I simply could not justify the sacrifice by the results. 

Meanwhilg, a gentle, funny, crazy engineering student asked me to 
be his wife and since I happened to be completely in love with him, 

•I said yes. He is enrolled at the University of ^and we will 

be married before I have graduated. So the transfer from Beloit 

to the University has a positive side to it. My expenses 

will be cut in third because I am an resident, it is a city 

campus, very close to the / > There^^j^e. a greater number 

of class offerings and provision is made for the hen-major is 
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fulfilling a requircRient, something that is not j^ssible at a 

school as small as Beloit. The department is nearly 

identical in course offerings and the faculty is growing, not 

shrinking. When it cromes time to transfer to the ^campus^as 

Mrs. , my credits will be accepted smoothly and with minimal 

loss. 

So I have no serious suggestions for change at Beloit. It simply 
was not suited to my life and a network of conditions made it 
senseless to stay there. Since I have this opportunity, I would 
like to mention two small things. First, it is an abomination 
to serve those hideous hamburgers and french fries absolutely 
every Tuesday. The least you could do is steak them in when we 
don't expect them. (That sure was Freudian.' I meant to type 
"sneak".) 






And there are many of us ^o feel that the requirement of pro- 
ficiency in physical education is ridiculous. There are some 
people in this world ,who will never be able to broad jump more 
than sixty inches and it is cruel to make them cripples for 
seven weeks at a time trying to force them to be athletes. It 
seems to me that if the student shows significant improvement 
over his original ineptitude, he should be left alone. To re- 
quire three classes in the same area is blind stublwrness. ^ 

P.E. faculty does not seem to be able to conceive of an individual 
who has neither the desire nor ability to be skilled athletically. 

Well, I hope that this helpful 'to you in some way. It %ras useful 
to me to sort everything out. 1 feel confident that I have made 
the xfight decision in withdrawing from Beloit < 



Sincerely, 



/ 



/ 
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June 2 , 1969 



Dear Mr. Curtis: 

First of all/ please excuse the form of this letter because I am 
just going to sit down and write what I have on my mind. 

f 



Primarily I left Beloit College for more personal reasons than 
academic. All my life I have spent my father's money and I 
have finally decided to earn some on my own... the hard wa^. 

It wasn't so much that I wanted to earn a lot of money but it 
was the experience of earning it the hard way - as do more than 

^ of America's population.^ I took up a factory job on the south 

side of ^and am now working with crude, practically un- 

educated people. I wanted to find out vdiat it was like to lead 
a life of routine etc.* I'm now learning. People say "what can 
you learn by working in a factory?” Well-I've experienced so 
much in just one month that I could ynr-ite a report, (and I am) . 

The experience I'm getting is not a skill or anything like that. 

I'm learning about people and most of it's unpleasant and frus- 

trating - but that's the way life is. It's really too bad that 
most people I know, don't know really what the "hard way" is all 
about and they don't know how hard it is. All I can say is that 
they're missing something. It's like those who talk. of v^at it's 
like for people to be hungry, and to live on 10<^ a day when they 
themsel^'es don't really know because they never did so. One can't 
always base their opinions ‘on facts and other's ideas-experience 
is, to. me, one of the most (if not the most) in^ortant qualities 
a person can have. 



My maj6r being was not completely satisfied at Beloit. Per- j 

haps. I should have waited longer but I investigated the depart- J 
ment arid talked with many people and concluded that Beloit ' s I 

department is definitely lacking. I took 3 ^courses while | 

at Beloit, one from which can be considered useless to me, and | 

I am safe to say to most of the others who took a course from him.. | 

The other two courses -I took were from who is an absolutely | 

excellent professor. He is not only outstanding in his field but | 
he* is concerned and interested in every one of his students and | 
more than glad to help them in any way possible. In my opinion- | 

-he makes the department what it is - but he is only one teacha 

and obviously can't teach all the classes. Ke was one teacher who I 
definitely knew me and my problems., As for my other teachers, I | 
never really knew them nor visa-versa. I would hate to make any ,1 
comment for that reason. I recently received . a ‘letter from the | 

college where my teachers told my parents about me. I took the *1 

whole letter offensively because I didn't think it was very fair 9 
to judge a person so precisely when they don't know that person - I 
personally. I was told that I was, or that i appeared, bored, I 
indifferent, unhappy and I never smiled. On the contrary, I con- I 
sider myself just the .opposite, as d^ most people vdio know me. I 
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I won't go into the >^ole letter because I Jon't think it matters 
much now. But I was extremely disappointed. 

I couldn't ask for anymore more than I received from my teachers 
and courses. One receives as much as they are willing to put into 
it — it's a two-way thing. I was satisfied in everything except 

the department. I think I'll find the right challenge in a 

larger college, or university.. 

Academically - I couldn't ask for anything more. Beloit is a fine 
college. It has one big problem that I think should receive more 
concern and investigation. The drug problen. ..Beloit College is 
crawling with drugs. I'm not talking about marijuana, but -I am 
talking about the man-made drugs, the harmful drugs, that too 
many kids go to when the pressures and frustrations mount' up. I 
don't know why but kids are pushed too much and they turn, to 
everything from TEC to LSD and on to methedrine and hallu^egens. 

I'd say you've got a bigger problem than you think. Don't worry 
about kids who drink, that's nothing, because of our society. Don't 
even worry about those who smoke marijuana, that's almost nothing now 
too. Just get after those who take the man-made drugs. They're 
more than you think and a lot of them are in pretty deep. It's not 
hard to notice if you know what you're looking for. Every college 
has a big drug problem but in my opinion it's easier to solve in 
the small colleqe. 



Convocations were great but having cards to hand in was ridiculus. 
You'd have just as big turnout of people if convo cards were elim- 
inated and you'd also have more satisfied students. It's useless 
because if scxneone doesn't want to go--they have someone else hand 
it in. They're just a waste of time and an inconvenience. 

Most of things I disagreed with are personal, within myself — nothing 
directly related to the college. I think the college does an ex- 
cellent job in trying to' please the diversity of students it has. 

You can't please each and every student completely — but you've 
done a pretty good job at hitting the "happy medium" . 

As I said, I left Beloit mostly because I was dissatisfied with 
myself and as soon as I conquer a few goals I have, I will be 
satisfied with myself and therefore, happier. I can say truth- 
fully, Beloit has given me an awful lot and it has helped me a 
great deal. Every minute there was worthwhile, but I have no 
regrets about leaving because it really was not the right college 
that I was looking for. As soon as I settle a few things. with 
myself I will transfer to another college* 

/• 
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Thank you very much for your concern and if I can aaaiat you in 
any further %ray, let me know and I'll be glad to. Thanks again, 

I 'hope I was of some help to you. Please convery my appreciation 
t o if possible. 



Sincerely, 




i 
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June 5, 1969 



Mr. Charles Curtis 
Assistant Dean 
Beloit College 
Beloit, Wisconsin 

Dear Mr. Curtis: 

I am sorry to delay so long in writing to you as you requested. 

I only hope that now I can answer your questions as to vdiy 1 
left Beloit College. The main reason was that I felt I needed 
to attend a larger school. I didn't realize until I went away - 
that I really need to be in the city and with a lot of people. * 

I grew up in and I always loved the city but I didn't 

know how much I would miss it until I lived at Beloit in a small 
town and in a place where, after a few months, everyone's face 
was familiar. I certainly don't think that this is Beloit's 
fault or that something should be changed. It is just that my 
life centers around ^and I am a lot happier here. 

Also, another reason is that I am really not willing to work 
hard enough to make it worth it for my parents to pay so much 
money. I think that Beloit is a great school but I would rather * 
not work so hard as I did there— I guess I'm mostly lazy’ 

And don't worry about my coming back — because, although I really 
Beloit, it just:. isn't right for roe and I'm a lot happier 
here. And I certainly don't have any ideas about changing Beloit 
that is vdiy I left, that is, because there are things there 
that aren't right for me but are right for other people— so I 
came eomevdiere that is right for me. 

I hope I answered your questions or if I didn't, just tell me, 
and I'll try again. 



Sincerely yours. 



(Letter #7) 
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Mr« Charles G. Curtis 

Assistant Dean 

Office of Academic Advising 

Beloit College 

Beloit, Wisconsin 53511 

• “ • 1 • 

Dear Mr. Curtis: 

I have tried to do some clear thinking in writing this letter, but i don't 
know if I have actually succeeded. I really. don't fhink that any of this 
will help you in solving the problems that face Beloit, but out of loyalty 
to the people i left behind vho are as miserable as i was for the exact 
same reasons, 1 feel that i should let you know the circumstances. I do 
hope that you read this and not an assistant to the the Assistant Dean. 

I am. being completely honest, and don't feel that I have exaggerated on 
any point. 

You are ri^t in assuming that I have already discussed my reasons for 
departure with another school administrator, but for your sake, as well 
as for the kids i already mentioned, I will try once again to make 
reasons coherent. 

In thinking it is very hard for me to distinguish which is beloit and ^ich 
is me. Yet, I think that the major reasons for my leaving was that my needs 
and desires were not filled by Beloit. I believe that my major dislike was 
the lack of the feeling of comminity, i.e. that we were all sharing some- 
thing exactly alike, and in this lack of community there was the lack of 
concern for the fellow student. Each student seemed to go around in his 
own little world, not bothering about the person sitting at the table 
next- to him or the girl living in the room right, next door. It was a 
very selfish atmosphere which i found was turning me into a cruel* heart- 
less and selfish person. Each student was not working to help the other 
person as he helped himself, but was only working to help himself. The 
epiton^ of all this was- shown during the black crisis. All the white 
students were screaming for togetherness and they were crying for that 
"sense of community" and asking where has it gone. Well, the answer was 
that it never existed, and the way the situation was handled proves it. 

In the end, it was agreed to hava a referendum where three choices were 
given— supposedly to cover all possij>le responses. But, when it came time 
to vote, everyone was saying do this do that. Everyone was working to see 
that his answer was used and not the other ones. This is fine if you are 
trying to test the value of free speech, but when you are trying to stick 
together and prove that such a thing as a community exists, it is no good. 

So, in the end, we did fail and nothing was done. Our community just 
couldn't stick together. 

Beloit is a fine place for books and academics, but when it comes to develop- 
ing the human part of man, the thinking, feeling sen&ative part of man, 

Beloit fails miserably. To me there is so much more to education than just 
books, and that is the development of the human. The idea behind the Beloit 
plan is to give the student a legitamate year of drop-out and also to give 
the student another side of his education. When a student goes out on hia 
field term the idea is that he will learn how to work well with other 
people in 'a situation other than school, that he should learn about people 
and about himself, ^t must you be miserable for three terns until this 
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glorious time comes. For the first three terms at Beloit the stodent 
doesn't learn how to work with anyone except himself. I grant you that 
this is Important, but maybe if people started learning how to wor w t 
other people as soon as possible, there would be fewer wars and fewer 
hatreds. I have no idea what you can do to make the student start relat- 
ing to others sooner. Perhaps more interaction between faculty and 
students would act as a catalyst to the students. To tell you the » 

I didn't even know you existed until i received your letter three weeks 
after i left Beloit. That is not supposed to happen at a school of Beloit s 
size. Why this exists i don't know. That is on your end of the line. Ky 
sister goes to a university idiere the undergraduate enrollmen^ is s^ t es 
Beloit's size and has much more faculty- student communication" than I ever 
experienced at Beloit. I made an effort on my part to establish the 
■ relationships, but i got very upset and disallusioned when I did not feel 
the same effort or desire on the part of most of the faculty. la 
thou^t that at first the faculty would make the effort to the new under- 
classmen, but obviously i was wrong. 

• 

Another problem at Beloit is that it is unreal. It is very far re^ed 
from the rest of the world. Granted that physically it is isolated from 
a large city, and this is a definite draw back, but outside of that it is 
unreal. You are really the college on the hill. You exist within and or 
yourselves. There is no inter- communication with the townspeople (to any 
good constructive degree). And because of this situation, everyone tends 
to dwell within himself, having no contact with anyone except the people 
with whom he eats, lives and attends classes with. If you go into town 
you^ encounters are tried and tense and not friendly, and then this is 
only on the level as a customer to a salesperson. The few times that I 
got out into the town to do something other than buying, as when i 
' vased for nelson or worked at the youth center, the response was favorable. 
But when I was by myself or with a few friends, not associated with a group, 
I was merely a college student, and '"that was bad. The tutoring center trys 
to make contact with the outside world, but th«:is not enough. For it is 
one individual working with one family. Something more .is needed to make 
the college/totm relationship a lot better, and this in- .turn would lessen 

the sense of unrealness. • 

f 

I cannot make any suggestions as to what you as administrators are doing 
wrong. The catalogue states a beautiful philosophy and whenever. you hear 
anyone talking about Beloit, it sounds great. But something is missing 
in the translation. When you get there the actuality of it all is depress- 
ing. Perhaps it all has to do with student selection in the beginning or 
in faculty selection or even administrator selection. Possibly you need 
to review the things you want to emphasize at Beloit and in actuality the 
things that are being stressed. 

Excuse me for my train of thought, it isn't very constant. I thought of 
one more point that is important, but i don't really know what can be done 
about it. At Beloit, there is no place for the middle (which probably was 
my basic problem) there are two groups at Beloit— there are the sorority 
and fraternity boys and girls and then there are the drug users (the lat^r 
stronger than the former). Tliat leaves no place for people like myself imo 
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abhore the frivolousness and cliclqmess of the sororities and idio, though 
tending to lean to the drugs, do not want to become as deeply involved as 
most people on that campus. So, that leaves you with two groups, very much 
opposed and a few alienated students. These few students who are trying 
hard to maintain their own identity in the midst of these two groups, find, 
very little time to do anything but keep he and hia identity going, and so, 
the one person who could really care about his fellow student, . just doem* 
n't have the time. 

Better stop here as my typing is really getting awful and i am getting 
tired and on the point of boredomw . 

I have seen no reason for being forsml here or for being secretive. On the 
contrary i have been very frank in telling you why i left Beloit. I can t 
offer you any solutions, that is your problem. My problem was the 8 months 
at Beloit. I do feel that i got a good introduction into higher education, 
and if i felt that education and life was only books i would probably still 
• be enrolled at Beloit. But as life is supposed to be lived and Beloit 
stlfflss one's ability to live and to create, X couldn't stay. 

I hope you can solve your problem as easily as i solved mine, and that 
you are' a'a contented with your results as i am with mine. 

I doubt 1 can help you anymore, but if 1 can 1 guess 1' 11 be happy to. 



July 16, 1969 
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Dear Sirs: 

The late date of this reply is I hope justified in the assumption .. 
that it may be of useful and thus redeaning content, ht any ra e, 
rSnnot Zip but feel some obligation to e^lain my decxsron to 
transfer from Beloit College in a morfe explxcxt and specxfxc s 
ment. My transfer was based on the balancing of the 

and disadvantages at Beloit and at the tJnxversxty of “T— , . • 

I transferred, in gaining my social, cultural, an e . 

faction. The purpose of this letter is not to dxscuss the_attract 

ive aspects of the University of but rather Jo confxne my 

presentation of opinions to Beloit College. WithJ:hxs as my goal, 

I begin. 

.. ^ 

The .student body at Beloit is my first area of .concern. J 

and frequent drug use, h<mtoseKuality, lack of personal xnxtxatxye . 
and individuality, obscenity in dress and deed, and a general ^ 
atmosphere of nondirected, nihilistxc actxvxsm contrxbuted to my 
disappointment. At a small institution there xs no cushxon 
this aggravation. What may have at the begxnnxng or the yea 
provided stimulation and challenge, at the end afforded 
gust. The prevailing attitude of the student body xs such that 

you are either assimilated into it or 

and reviling it as I and several of my frx^dsdxscovered ( y 
transfered). I am sure the administration could not fors^ x s 
admissions policy leading , to this New Left 

haps it was inevitable when regarded as a manifestatxon o 

trends shaping our culture. In short, I did not feel t a s 

was my "kettie of fish” and my reaction led me to transfer. 

A further issue effecting my transfer was the programs 
to provIL outside influences. The few fine scholars and perform- 
ers were excellent and in my mind faultless . But the fact 
there were so few, and the fact the the program was f 

puerile high-schoolish IBM card attendance regulatxon, 
reduced my appreciation, I recognize the necessxty of thxs sys 
and the rLioLle behind it, but it seems unne^ed, even gnachron- 

istic in vrtiat after all is a modern educatxonal xnstxtutxon. 
marily however, my objection is not that the program was altogether 

bad, as that it was not good enough. 

In connection to the above issue but certainly a factor xn 
is the location of Beloit College. Beloit as a .qxty offers 
entertainment or intellectual stimulatxon to complement the college 
programs. As a community it seems ill suited to a 

an institution of higher education. Couplxng wxth student 
sympathies, the community induces the college to overextend x 
c^itments i.e. opening its union and gymnasium to a jhose 

■ taxes do not contribute to a private school. Arsony and bombxng 
are strong but illegitimate extortion attempting to shape a favo “ 
^^v>io lege-Gommunity policy. No Thanks. 
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A final major consideration of my_. transfer was 

costs of living at home as a student attending a state ^ve 

sity and living in Beloit -as a student of ° 

The great difference between the two is sufficient o 
constant periodical reexamination of educational alternatives. 

In liqht of my above ccMnments it may seem odd that my ^^- 4 . 

Beloit was reLrding and that without 

it. I met and enjoyed several = 

professors which were certainly of value to me. With f w ex 
ceptions, the professors were knowledgeable and interesting. 

- Lecturers and artists provided me with useful though ® 

contact into new orreinforcing fields. The general a^nistra 
tive perspective was appealing and seemed to be moving i 
certain directions to meet critical problems effectively ^*h^^ 
an adequate amount of time at the date of my transfe , * ' 

police on campus and purge of undesirables. I 
amount through classroom and campus e^riences. I . 

my year at Beloit as one that aided the ripening of my opinions. 
gLis. and personality. I feel that my departure ^imed 

Lll though I had not foreplanned it. I can recommend Belpit 
College on the strength of its potential only to students lAose 
ends seem particularly adjusted to its faults. 
and advantages. I consider the time, money, an^ ° 
at Beloit were well invested. If I had stayed longe 
•vestment would have gradually outweighed its returns, 
brought about my transfer . 



j thanlc—you for your interest, and welcome your inquiry, 
this letter may be of benefit. 



1 hope 



Sincerely, 
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Mr . Charles Curtis 
Assistant Dean 
Beloit College 
Beloit, Wisconsin 

Dear Mr. Curtis: 

I must apologize for necessitating the sending of two letters 
on your part in order to receive this reply to your questions 
about my experiences at Beloit. It was due to an oversight 
on my part. 

. My reasons for withdrawing frtxa Beloit are very simple. They 
were purely financial; I could no longer afford to attend vdiat 

- is a very expensive private institution. When I received your 
first letter, I had been away from the canpus for more than a 
few weeks, my last term at Beldit was Summer 68. It is now 
almost a year since I was on campus. I left Be3.oit intending 
to earn some money and see ifdiat I could do about talking. my 
parents into paying my fees at Beloit, scxnething that they, 
had declared they were no longer going to fdo. ' My hopes of 
their financial backing fell through, for ‘my father suddenly 
died, leaving me with no money for a private education. I 
worked as a secretary for five months in San Francisco, ajid 
then, in January, I started to attend the University o f 

- I -have been living on social security money, and even on 

, -this, I can afford a public education with no outside help. 

I see my experience at Beloit in quite a different light than 
when I was there, now that I have actually attended a different 
school -for three quarters. While I was at Beloit, my major 
source of dissatisfaction was with the social restrictions, 
imposed on the students who were assumed to be fairly mature 
intellectually, but not socially. For a school with such a 
liberal outlook on the purpose of an education, the social 
regulations were archaic. I am refering specifically to the 
policies of closed dorms, hours for everyone, weekend ' regula- 
tions, barring of "townies” from Union functions, etc. These 
regulations all reflect a very unrealistic view of the world, 
and the students. If the energy that was devoted to devising 
ways of getting around regulations by the dorm— imprisoned stu- 
dents had been devoted to studies, I am sure there would have 
been some' very distinct. 'grade increases. Requiring students 
to live on campus was to me, the epitome of trying to regulate 
the social life of students. In a school as small as Belgit, 
many of the obvious ' advantages of dorm living can be realized 
through other channels, that is, the social contact gained 
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through dorm living is to be had in many other ways at Beloit 
there is virtually no -way to get away from your fellow students, 

the school is. so small. The time I have spent at 

has been in my own apartment. Here the student has an absolutely 
free choice as to his living arrangements ^ile studying. I 
have found that since my social life has been left up to my 
judgement, I have been able to take a more realistxc vxew 
of studying, and my ability to allot time for study has greatly 
increased. Since I am living under no one elses moral codes 
and social judgement, I do not have to bother with to get 

around anything, I am free to ccane and go as -I please. I realxze 
that there has been a change attempted in the structure of socxal 
regulations on the Beloit campus since I left, however, I am not 
sure of their extent. I have commented then,- on things as they 
were \dien I was attending the school. 

As I mentioned before, I considered the academic structure of 
Beloit to be quite liberal and exciting. There are a few thxngs 
that I could find fault with, but they are problems that the 
school faces because of finances and size. I wish that the 
course offerings had been broader, especially during the summer 
term. I found it very frustrating when I was having trouble 
findina classes that I would actually enjoy taking. (At — 

I have the opposite problem — there are too many courses that 
I would like to take.) In academic considerations, I think 
comparisons to my experiences here at ^ quite valid, 

for it is only since I have been a cog in the intellectual 
machine of the west coast that I have been able to see some 
of the definite advantages of my Beloit education. The size 
of my classes has increased to 1000, and the quality of my 
instructors has diminished. I don't think that I will ever 

again see a class of three people. Or an professor 

as exciting as Professor . These differences were 

impressed upon me in my first quarter here, now I am used to the 
anomimity and mediocrity of my education; I expect nothing better 
from" this machine and its leaders. There is one thing however, 

that has been tried in the schools that could benefxt 

Beloit immensely, which is the introduction of the pass/fail 

system instead of actual grades. In 'the University at ^ ^ 

(which happens to be the school I find more similar to Beloit 
than any other I have seen) the system is used exclusively, and 
is working quite well. 

One thing that Beloit lacked that could never be amended , imless 
the town suddenly became a huge city, was the lack of political 
awareness and involvement. My education here has been more on 
the street than in the classroom. I have been arrested for doxng 
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nothing illegal (charges dropped) subjected to police bru- 
tality ^ gassed, beaten, and maced, ail while on c^pus. No 
student here can escape the* turmoil over present issues. There 

is no room in for the uninvolved — everyone xs a- 

ware of present situations whether he wants to be or not. 
different from the island of academe in a Midwestern sea whxch 
is Beloit. I got more booklearning at Beloit than I ever .could 
here, and of a quality that I consider to be quite good. At 

I am learning about life and about people, learnxng 

in the street. It is quite distant and makes the tj^e of situa- 
tion that Beloit functions in seem unreal. And yet I feel that 
Beloit is the far superior educational institution, in the classxc 
sense of the word. I would much rather be pursuing my studxes 
there than here, where there are too many distractions. An xndx- 
cation of the academic quality of Beloit is the fact that xn 
transferring my credits, I managed to pick up almost an 
year. I am graduating in March or June of 1970, instead of 1971. 

Again I must apologize for neglecting to answer your first letter. 
I hope that my ramblings have been of some help to you, and 
you could give them some consideration. I mis^ Beloit, especxally 
now, in the summer. It's a great school. 



. Sincerely, 
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Office of Academic Advising 

Beloit College 

Beloit# Wisconsin 53511 

Attention: Mr. Charles G. Curtis 

Asst. Dean 



is working at 



this summer. I took 
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Gentlemen: 

Our daughter, # -ls 

the libLty of opening pur correspondence to her in the 
stMBe inmediate reply was required . I wuld ^ 

further liberty to offer my own comments from ^ 

of view of the effect of her two terms at Beloit, fts a general 
ity. I feel the maximum repertoire between ^eady 

administrations is most desirable; however# I • ^ ju 

to cross off the views of my own "outdated" generation, who are 
"footing the bill”, concerned as parents, and vrtio are 
thrresults of the academic training of twenty years ago to the 
SL ofeaLing a living and possibly contributing to 
F^thS, rL LrwardinI a copy of this letter to Dean Gilbertsen, 

as I have been intending to correspond with her — 

reasons for withdrawing from Beloit. As she may 

interview was not particularly satisfactory as ^ . 

definitely made up her mind to withdraw from ® ^ 

afraid was not inclined to discuss her reasons 

parent I appreciated her courtesy and her efforts to enter in 

a meaningful discussion. I will forward your ‘ 

in hopes she may be willing to reply independently of my views. 

I am most disappointed in the effects of 

MV wife and I are ^graduates and have reared our family in 

We hoped Beloit still retained the wonderful reputation 
ITi^j^yerin ?hose days and would provide the fine undergraduate 
traininq which I have always believed the Midwest Conferenc 

schoois"o«e2d and further we wished to have the personal 

experience of living and studying in 

At this point, so there may be no misunderstanding of family back- 
qLmd! has been reared in the "oil, patch" environment of 

^ /a“S^siderably more liberal way of life than the quiet 

TSIigious environment of • As far as the racial crisis 

of tL present day, she inherits from our family a strong bexief 
2a?co?orof skin is not a legitimate criteria of segregating 
mankind; on the other hand she had had no experience with racial 

prSi^; in her childhood in - In the past few 

has been overly obsessed with concern for the social and political 
probleiBs of the world, and for this Reason, or other reasons no 
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completelv understood by her mother and myself, has become xntro- 
soective and inclined to withdraw from school and personal asso- 
ciations. The later' tendency is in marked contrast to a very out- 
going personaltiy and flair for student activities and leadership , 

exhlbltecl in Junior Hi9b* 

I apologize for digressing but feel you should have some under- ^ ; 

standing of ^and her background if you are to glean any Imow- 

ledqe fr«n her reactions. She has been most reluctant to discuss 
her experiences at Beloit but as best I can interprft, here are . 

the results : ^ 

1) A deep and strong antagonism toward the United States polxtxcally ^ 
and socially. ] 



2) A conviction that further University training is undesirable 
(apparently the idea that self-education is preferable was most 
capably expounded in some of the course work) . 

3) A deeper disturbance with the socio-political problems of the 
world and a strengthening- of the. tendencies to retreat from these ^ 

problems. . It \ 

4) A firm conviction that anything to do with the earning of money 
is a social evili 

5) An opinion that ragged blue jeans and a sweat shirt are proper 
attire for young ladies. 



6) And a not unusual conviction that the view point of those 
35 years of age, particularly parents, are 1009( in error 100% of the 

time. 



The above is, of course, a father’s interpretation of rather 

discourse on part. She seeided overjoyed to be home and talked 

of many things except Beloit. Her experiences at B?loit se^ingly 
were unpleasant enough she does not wish to discuss them, ^ile 

on canpus with her this spring, I was surprised firstly that ^ 

did not know in Vdiich building Dean Gilbertsen’s office was located 
and did not recognize Dean Gilbertsen on sight; and secondly, her 
dedBion to withdraw from Beloit had not been discussed with J»er 
advisor, whom I doubt/§ll talked to more than once. I 

was primarily ^fault in having made very little! effort to com 



^ 

[nunicate or establish herself on campus. 



In your letter you evidence a desire for frank comments on "your 
problems". Here are those of a parent: 

/' 
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1) When one assumes administrative positions, be they in the^ 
ivory towers of our universities, in the political arena, or in 
the competitive jungle of our business world# you must lead with 
authority and firmness, and hopefully with fairness, dignity, 
understanding, and humility; however, in the case of the Beloit 
Administration, you cannot pass the buck to the student body, 
the parents, or the general public. -From the correspondence 
received this past year, I have the impression Beloit's leader- 
ship is woefully weak. I am referring to the rather minor racial 
crisis, student union, dormitory regulations, etc. If you are 
hired to run something, have the courage to do your best to run it. 

2) Your catalogue is idealistic, but misleading. I believe 

expected an educational experience most likely found only in 

graduate seminars, and was disappointed to encounter more of 

the Senior High School approach. , 

would I 

3) Beloit seemingly is encouraging the "activist: view". l/suggesi 
the. present day "activist view" is one of extreme negative and 

criticial thinking. It t^es very little talent to criticize and 
it has long been a popular pass time. The real demand on talent 
and intellect lies in enlightened change and constructive improve- j 
ment. Anyone can sit on the top rail and ccxnplain. ^ I suspect 
the extremes of criticism expressed daily in the United States 
of its social-political postures today accounts for a complete 
alienation of __ in so short a time. 

I regret that my comments are of necessity so uncomplimentary, , | 

and realize the tasks of the modern day educator are not easy; ^ 
however, you have voluntarily assumed those responsibilities 
and at least in case, the results were not favorable. 






Yours very truly. 



1 
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Dean Charles G. Curtis 
Office of Academic Advising 
Beloit College^ ^lolt, Wls. 

Dear Dean Curtis: 

I am sorry It has taken me so long to get around to answering your letter* 
Hy. sunmer has been pretty hectic and I also wanted to do some real think- 
ing before I attempted an answer. 

This summer I have been In several conversations with people about why I 
left college and my future plans. Many times I have cau^t nQ^self sincerely 
and honestly praising the merits of the Beloit plan, and after each time I 
have had to force myself to answer the question of whether I was right In 
leaving. I still come to the answer of yes. Beloit always looks better 
to me idien I am not there than when I am. I- first noticed this last Febru- 
ary when I was depressed enoughs to ask for a brief leave of absence to 
see a psychologist friend In a nd to come home. At that time Beloit 

had had me uptl^t enou^ so that I had to leave, but yet on that long 
weekend I found myself pmLslng Beloit and saying that I was happy there. 

I felt the same way over April vacation and the two other weekends I 
was off campus. %en I came back after vacation I was definitely unhappy 
and four months just seemed too long a time to stick It out for the- sake 
of sticking It out. My family supported my decision and my plans for the 
future as did Dean Gwln, and I understood that I would be able to return 
In one year as a third term underclassman If I wanted to at that time; so 
I left. 

Trying to explain why I was so unhappy Is much harder. There were both 
personal reasons and specific problems with Belollf. Academically I was 
doing all right, I was on the Dean's List for the< winter term, but I! 
couldn't get really excited about any of summer courses except for 

^course. That was hard to leave! Personal problems were much; more 

Important In my final decision. And I think those problems might haVe 
easily caused me to leave any college for a year. Basically 1 am a yery 
Insecure person. This caused constant hassles with- even close friends 
at Beloit. My main reason for taking a year off at this time Is the hope 
that a year of Independent living by n^self, with myself, managing for 
nQTself my own life will help ease the f e.ellngs of insecurity and dependency. 
I am also planning on professional help In this nutter. 

Another large problem with Beloit for me was Its location. Once there, 

I surprised n^rself .by discovering that I was very' much a' city person at 
heart and .Chicago was too impractical. The other problem with the loca- 
tion Is that I don't know anybody In the Midwest besides, of course, wy 
friends at Beloit, so that getting away for a weekend every so often for 
a change of scene which was very necessary for n^ sanity was also very 
impractical time and money wise. The two weekends X did leave, I went 
t o a nd a nd each cost me forty dollars. I guess unfortunately for 
me, you can^t do anything about the location! 

I do not have any concrete Ideas. at this time about returning to Beloit. 

1 plan to search carefully this next year for other schools that mlgjht 
be possible but I am keeping' Beloit la my mind. • There Is one matter 
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that I vould like your help on now. Due to reasons of health (I was re 

covering from a when I entered last fall) I took only 3 

fall term. However, I was informed by Prof. ^of the ^department 

that my score of 4 on the College Board Advanced Placement Test In — 

automatically gave me credit and the grade of B for ^ «nd that wy 

advisor should add It to my transcript. That was shortly before I left ^ 
and during a switch in advisors so that I do not think It was ever done. 

I am sure that if I do decide to transfer a full 8 courses would ^ nec- 
essary so would it be possible fo^ou to take care of it now? 1 
you for your help and for listening to me. \ ^ 



Sincerely, 
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Office of Academic Advising 

Beloit College 

Beloit, Wisconsin 53511 

.Dear Sir: 

Thank you for sending me the registration materials for next 
term; however, I have decided, on the basis of my experxence 
so far at Beloit, that I cannot profit from a college educa- 
' tion at this time. I have no motivation other than the wxsh 
to learn, vdiich does not seem to respond to the type, of , 
stimulus provided in normal college courses. Therefore, I 
have decided to withdraw from Beloit, at least until sue a 
time that I feel confident that I can successfully cope wit.'i 
a full college program. 

Sincerely yours. 






' . . ' t 

(better #13) 
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Dear Sir, 



Please excuse my failure to answer your letter of May 19* My 
reasons for withdrawing from Beloit are not concerned with the 
nature of that institution, nor with the quality of the edu- 
cation offered there, but rather with my attitude towards higher 
education in general. 



If in fact after I have had a chance to experience the alterna* 
tives to an academic career, I decide to return to college, I 
.shall probably choose Beloit. Specifically, I find the Beloit 
plan the most inviting college program offered by any liberal 
arts institution in the country. 



Sincerely yours. 



(Letter #14) 
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Mr. Charles G. Curtis 
Assistant Dean 
Office of Academic Advising 
Beloit College 
Beloit, Wise. 



Dear Sir: 



Please allow me to apologize for not having answered your letters 
of May 19 and July 10 until now, but as you suggested I have been 
very busy. Since winter sanester I have been working as common | 
laborer for a curb and gutter construction ccMnpany. At the present 
time I am attending the second summer session at the University of 

. Before explaining iidiy I withdrew from Beloit, I 

think that it is important for you to know why I originally decided 

to enroll at Beloit. My sister went to College on a nearly 

full scholarship, and then began to teach in Chicago. Naturally 
she wanted me to go to a liberal arts college similar to $ 

and due to Beloit's location, its reputation, and her enthusiasm 
for the field term, my parents and I eventually agreed upon her 
selection. 



* ^ 



At that time we could have not possibly foreseen the difference 

between my sister's experience at and my Beloit College 

experience. My father is a , and it was an effort for 

him to get $1650 for each semester, although our income from 1968 
did not qualify me for any more than $25 a term scholarship. The 
fact that his inccxne fluctuates was one of my reasons for leaving 
Beloit, along with the lack of status afforded me by my father's 
occupation. I disliked the idea of a social ladder at Beloit, and 
joining a fraternity only increased both of these problems. 

My real reason for leaving Beloit, however, was due to neither of 
these, vdiich I felt could be resolved through a loan and associations 
with different students. I left Beloit not because of anything par-, 
ticular to Beloit, but due to the general "unreal" attitude and 
atmosphere prevalent at most small, private schools. In this at- 
mosphere you are totally isolated from the outside world. Every- 
thing is done for you, with the exception Of changing sheets once 
a week. I do not consider this a true college experience, for I 
believe college should be a stepping stone between home and complete 
independence. At Belo.’t, however, the only responsibilities students^ 
have is to study, and I consider this to be only a part of a true 
college experience. 

t 

I realize that this is something many students, such as my sister, 
desire, but it is not vdiat I want from a college. By using my 
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(Letter #15) 






July 29, 1969 



□magination, however, I can see that if Beloit could find students who 
like -this atmosphere and screen out students like me, a lot of the 
apathy would disappear and can 5 >us relations in general would i!i 5 )rove 
a lot. I believe this because Beloit does have a lot to offer serious 
students, but not me. 



Sincerely, 
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August 11 1969 



Mr. Charles G. Curtis 
Assistant Dean 
Beloit College 
Beloit, Wisconsin 



Dear Nr. Curtis: 



Thank you for your letters of May 19 and July 9, 1969; please accept 
my apologies for not writing sooner since I have been very busy. Be- 
cause I participated in numerous Beloit organizations and It still have 
many friends at Beloit, I will try to be, objective in my evaluation of 
Beloit - 



There are many good points about Beloit: (1) Academically it is out- 
standing. UCC required readings have given me a- background few people 
have here at the University . As a participant in the French 



Seminar, I feel Beloit has a good, if not the best, foreign study 
program to offer its students. All twenty students were asked to 
evaluate the semester in Rennes; I will be pleased if you read my 
report on file with the World Outlook Committee. While in France, 

I met directors of Stanford and the University of Oklahoma French 
seminars but feel Beloit's program is far superior. (2) While it 
is difficult to find members of ones own minority group, I feel the 
diversity of the student body is an asset to Beloit: This is one 

reason I chose the college. (3) While fraternity systems are dying 
all over the country, I admire the way Beloit Greeks are handling the 
transition, especially in the field of social discrimination. Since 
I left Beloit I realize there has been trouble, but I feel this Greek 
system, the Beloit Tutoring Center, and efforts to bring low income 
students into the Beloit student body at® excellent moves toward , 
racial equality ”on the books'* and in personal relations. I know 
of few colleges making a similar effort. 



A 



I left Beloit College for a personal reason as outlined in point number ; 
two yet over the past few months I*ve discovered another area for 
change at Beloit: (1) At the University of I was required to 



take Exposition 60: UCC readings are excellent yet I feel somewhere 
in the Beloit curriculum students should be required to have a ’writ- 
ing proficiency course or exam. If there are foreign language exams, 
a student should also be required to write his own language 1 (2) I 

realize the financial pressures on Beloit College. I also realize 
the conflict among faculty, trustees. Black students, and the student' 
body, as well as the "townie" problem, yet feel Beloit must change 
the social environment it offers the students in order to survive 
as a college. This is a subjective area of criticism but it offers 
a very real need for change in Beloit life. I hav^e been described 
at Beloit as "sensitive but a bit over anxious" but I will try to 



be as objective as possible in this letter;, further, I feel this 



criticism* speaks for many of ray Beloit friends: While the Beloit 
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August 11, 1969 

Plan offers foreign and field term experiences that widen a student * s ^ 
view of himself and others, I believe the Beloit, Wisconsin community s 
is "encapsulated," and in contrast to other colleges and universities, 
one of the most severed and "cut off" places to live. Beloit student s^ 
are not happy socially at Beloit. Why? While most college students f 
are severed from fcimily life — its goals and guidelines — the Beloit 
student is even severed from other Beloit students on campus. Some 
have suggested the cause as the larger ratio of women to men students. 
Perhaps a change in the ratio of students would help this situation; 
however, something must be done since the general feeling on campus 
is to own a car, instant freedom from the Beloit social void. Per- 
haps such a criticism of the Beloit social environment is a bit trump- 
ed up. If it is, I don't think it detrimental since anything correct- 
ing the boredom, dissatisfaction, and unhappiness of Beloit students 
while on canpus, v»^ich in a few too many cases leads to unwanted 
pregnancies and damage due to hallucigenic drugs, should be considered. | 
As you mentioned, I hope this comment, especially, will be generalized 
and funneled into the system. Thank you! A first reaction to this 

drastic statement may be, "Gr<w.up, , grow up! These things 

happen elsev^ere." In response, all I can say is that I feel the 
Beloit social environment is more conducive to these tragedies than 
other colleges or universities. Frcxn experiences of my friends, 

Beloit students are* happier away from canpus. They escape the 
. "void" on vacation, field term, or in transfer. 

Mr. Curtis, again I apologize for not writing sooner. For the sake 
of Beloit students and the future of the College I hope you consider 
■this last remark — I gained much from the academic freedom at Beloit 
and would like to see the college progress. This isn't a very pro- 
fessional criticism but if I could help in any way I would be happy 
to do so. Thank you for your attention to. this letter. 



Sincerely yours. 



I 
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SifUdy Hs A Statistical Study of 
Drop-outs at Beloit 

The first step in the present study uas to define the population of 
drop-outs to be included. It uas decided to include any member of -ttie classes 
of 1970, 1971, and 1972 uho actually matriculated at Beloit College, i*ho had 
since left (for whatever reason) and not returned. A student *s class mem- 
bership was taken as of his date of drop-out. 

Drop-outs were divided into two categories. Dismissal and Voluntary . 
Dismissals were sinply defined as anyone whose record showed that they had 
been dismissed from the college for any reason, social or academic, and who 
had not since returned. Voluntary drops were everybody else, that is, all 
non-Dismissals. This two-fold scheme may seem arbitrary, and it is, but 
probably no more so than any other. The number of possible categories would 
be nearly infinite if we began to sub-divide people’s reasons for leaving. 
Further, the reason for this division stemmed from an interest in grades. 

Tn aiaking grade-point conparisons between students who remain at Beloit and 
drop-outs, we did not want to include in the drop-out category students who 
had been forced to drop out because of their low grades. 

Once the lists of drop-outs from these classes had been obtained^, data 
was collected for description and comparison with non-drops. Two principal 
sources of data were used: data from the Office of the Recorder , and data 

obtained from the questionnaires administered to incoming classes at Beloit. 
Besides the categorization as voluntary withdrawal or dismissed, information 

1 . This seemingly easy step was actually coirplex and time consuming. It 
could never have been done without mar^ hours of work both on the part 
of the Office of the Recorder and the Couputing Center, for which we 
are most grateful. 




2 . 



Actually, some of this data were provided by the Couputing Center and 
some by the Office of Admissions. 



8U 



arOBi the Recorder vas obtained on date of drop^ uhether the student had 
been admitted with warning, SAT verbal and math scores, high school rank, 
unadj 3 ?. 3 ted GPA, and number of non^credit tenns at Beloit before dropping. 
Questionnaire data was obtained for the six scales of the CSQ—I, namely, 
family independence, peer independence, liberalism, social conscience, cul- 
tural sophistication, motivation for grades, and fa mi ly social status. All 
of this data will be discussed in greater detail as it is presented. 

The most basic question we can ask of this data concerns the number of 
drops. The number of students leaving Beloit is presented in Table 1 by 
class membership, drop status (Dismissal or Voluntary) and Term. 

table 1 

Number of students leaving Beloit, by class, temi, and drop status, 
for pOTsons in the classes of 1970, 1971^ and 1972. 







1970 






1971 






1972 




Term 


D» 


V-Mf- 


Total 




V 


Total 


D_ 


V 


Total 


1 


— 


2 


2 


- 


10 


10 


1 


11 


12 


2 


6 


17 


23 


3 


17 


20 


18 


38 


56 


3 


3 


1^ 


18 


6 


10 


16 


- 


1 


1 


h 


2 


13 




3 


18 


21 








5 


3 


12 


15 


7 


13 


20 








6 


7 


21; 


3i 














7 


8 


12 


20 














8 


1 


11 


12 














9 




3 


3 














TOTAIS 


30 


109 


139 


19 


68 


87 


19 


50 


69 



it Dismissed Voluntary 

NOTES 2h this and all succeeding tables data for the 9th term is incomplete, 
including onljr the first two weeks of the term. 
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The Tiay in idiich terms are identified in the table above, and in suc- 
ceeding tables, may need a void of explanation* In conparing the Classes of 
1970, 1?71, and 1972, ve had tvo choices. They could be compared in an abso- 
lute or in a relative sense. That is, ve could coo^are the number of drops 
in the three classes at the end of the second term for each class, or, ve 
could compare the classes as of a certain date, say April 30, 1969* This 
vould be the end of the second term for the Class of 1972, but it vould be 
the end of the fifth tern for the Class of 1971> and the end of the eighth 
for the Class of 1970. The former course seems to make the most sense, and 

in this aid all succeeding tables, data is presented so that the same rela- 

tive tern may be conpared for each class. Thus ve may find in the table 
above that 17 people voluntarily dropped out from the Classes of 1970 and 
1971 at the end of their second terms on canpus, vhile this number is more 
than double for the Class of 1972. The reader interested in chronological 
comparisons can make them easily* To compare the number of people leaving 
at the end of April 1969 across classes, one vould compare 38 in the Class 
of 1972 vith 13 in the Class of 1971, and 11 in the Class of 1970. 

These sample figures ve have been using have some interest in themselves. 
Is it really true that over tvice as many people left the Class of 1972 at 
the end of their second term as left either of the preceding tvo classes at 

the end of their second terms? Not really, because the Class of 1972 vas 

much larger at entrance than either of the tvo preceding classes* Compari- 
sons betveen classes are best made using Table 2 in vhich the drops for each 
term and each class are presented as percents of the original class. From 
this table ve see that the number of voluntary drops from the Class of 1972 
at the end of its second term vas not so great as might appear from the 
absolute numbers. 




(see foUoving page) 
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Number of students leaving Beloit expressed as cent of original 
entering class. Tabled by class^ term, and drop status for persons 
iiTthe Classes of 1970, 1971, and 1972. 







1970 






1971 






1972 




Term 


D 


V 


Total 


D 


V 


Total 


D 


V 


Total 


1 ■ 


— 


o.liU 


o.liU 


— 


2.20 


2.20 


0.18 


1.96 


2.lh 


2 


1.32 


3.73 


5.0U 


0.66 


3.7I1 


h*hO 


3.21 


6.79 


10.00 


3 


0.66 


3.29 


3.95 


1.32 


2.20 


3.52 


— 


0.18 


0.18 


h 


O.lili 


2.85 


3.29 


0.66 


3.96 


1*.62 








5 


0.66 


2.63 


3.29 


1.5U 


2.86 


1*.1*0 








6 


1*5U 


5.26 


6.80 














7 


1.75 


2.63 


U.39 














8 


0.22 


2.kl 


2.63 














9 




0.66 


0.66 














Total 6.58 


23.90 


3O.I48 


li.l8 


U*.95 


19.12 


3.39 


8.93 


12.32 1 



The main thing that strikes the winter in these tables is the consistency 
of the drops, term by term. The original expectation was that the number of 
drops would be found to decrease with each passing term, as those who were 
not happy at Beloit weeded themselves out. However, this did not turn out to 
be the case, and after the first term it would seem that a very steady three- 
to-five per-cent of each class leaves each term. Two exceptions to this gen- 
eralization are the Class of 1972 in its second term and the Class of 1970 in 
its sixth term. It is possible that the sixth term represents a point at 
which a large number of students transfer— it is the end of the second year 
at Beloit. As for the Class of 1972, we will need to have them here longer 
before being able to speculate about them. 
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Occasionally one hears distuihed rumors at Beloit that "all the best 
students are transferring out. " This rumor nas first laid to rest in the 
sunmer of 1966 with the data reprinted hers as Table 3. 



TABLE 3 



Some Cong)arisons of *69 Drop-outs with Class of *69 Profilg 



Total 

SAT Verbal 

SAT Math . 

Cum. GPA. 

H. S. Rank 
De cile 

10 

9 

8 

7 

6 

5 

k 

3 

2 

1 

Unranked 

Total 



Class of *69 

505 

593 

585 



32% 

25 

17 

9 

6 

3 

2 

1 

.75 

.25 

h 

1QG% 



Drop-outs 

51 (as of June 20, 1966) 

590 

572 

2-5 



23% 

25 

6 

12 

8 

2 



h 

20 
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Palmer, then College Examiner, concluded that the drop-outs did not 
differ from their non-drop classmates, except that they seemed somewhat 
lower in high school rank. The present data will be found to extend this 

conclusion. 

Table It presents data on GPA by class, term, and drop status. The 
format is the same as for Tables 1 and 2 - 




(see following page) 



TABLE k 



GPA by class, term. 


aid drop status for persons 
1971, and 1972 


; in the Classes of 1970, 


Term 


Class of 1970 


Class of 1971 


Class 


of 1972 




D 


V 


D 


V 


D 


Y 


1 


— 




- 


2.118 


0.12^ 


2.257 


2 


0.765 


2.22k 


0.882 


2.U19 


1.002 


2.072 


3 


1.280 


2.075 


0.865 


2.21k 


- 


2.571 


k 


1.U0U 


2.568 


1.218 


2.350 








1.505 


2.630 


1.303 


2.161* 






6 


1.715 


2.536 










7 


1.59U 


2.U9U 










8 


1.U50 


2.651; 










9 


— 


2.1t6U 










Mean 


1.399 


2.U02 


1.08^ 


2.253 


0.956 


2.030 


Numbers 


nn +.ahle represent the average unadjusted GPA 


as of the date of 



drop for the persons in each category. For instance, the average GPA for 
persons in the Class of 1972 voluntarily leaving after their second term at 
Beloit was 2.0?2. The reader who wishes to know the number of cases upon 
which each of these averages is based may simply consult Table 1. The average 
we have just cited, for example, turns out to be based on 38 cases. 

Probably the most striking aspect of Table h is the difference in GPA 
for those in the Dismissal and Voluntary categories, but it should be remem- 
bered that in the vast majority of cases, membership in the Dismissal category 
is a result of low GPA, thus this finding is to be ejspected. Few trends seem 
discernible in this table aside from the well-known trend for grades to get 
Better as a function of time in college. But on the^whole, GPA seems con- 
sistent over classes and terms both for dismissals and for voluntary drops. 
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The most interesting comparison however> is between the GPA for drops 
and the GPA for the corresponding Beloit class. This data is presented in 
Table 5 for Voluntary drops. 

TABLE 5 

Unadjusted G. P. A. for Voluntaiy Drops and for corresponding classes. 



Class 


Glass G.P.A. 


Vol. Drop G.P.A. 


Difference 


1970 


2.60k 


2 .I 1 O 2 


0.202 


1971 


2.57k 


2.2^3 


0.321 


1972 


2.k38 


2.030 


0.1i08 



It can be seen that in each case the average GPA for the drops is lower than 
the GPA for the corresponding class. Not only is it lower, but ttiis differ- 
ence is, statistically, highly significant. The reader may note, for example, 
that the smallest difference between drops and non-drops is larger than the 
biggest difference between the three classes. The differences between the 
Dismissal drops and their respective classes are, of course, much larger. 

Thus we can assert that, for these three classes at least, it is in fact 
the better students who stay at Beloil- and the relatively poorer ones who leave. 

At this point we should clarify that all of these GPA figures are for un- 
adjusted GPA. This is important, because the adjusted GPA would, of course, 
affect the scores of those who dropped in the early terms most, raising them 
in comparison with a class which had been here several teims longer than that. 
Also, the effects of adjustment on the GPA of dismissed students with very 
low or very inconsistent grades would be difficult to allow for. At any rate, 
for these and other reasons, again, all GPA’s used here are unadjusted. 

Thus, we see that drops do not perform as well in college as non-c rops. 

Why is this? Do potential drops lack scholastic aptitude? We can answer 
■h bi g question by taking a look at the Scholastic Aptitude Test scores of the 
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students involved. Mean SAT scores for the veibal and math sections of the 
test are presented in Table 6 for drops and non-drops in two of our three 
classes. (Data for the Class of 1970 is not available.) 

TABI£ 6 





SAT - 


Drops vs. 


Class Mean 










Number 




Number 




Class 


Class Mean 


of Cases 


Drops 


of Cases 


Difference 


1971: Verbal 


596 


285 


S9h 


81i 


+2 


Math 


583 


285 


566 


8U 


+17 


1972: Verbal 


590 


1|65 


598 


60 


-8 


Math 


590 


1;65 


59ti 


60 


-h 



No apparent pattern seems to emei^e from these scores^ and in fact statistical 
tests support the conclusion that these differences represent only random 
variations. Not even the largest difference in the table (math scores for the 
Class of 1971) is statistically significant. Thus, so far we can say that if 
the drop-out grades are lower than those of the non-drops, this is not for 
lack of scholastic aptitude. 

Now let us turn to the information we have about high school performance. 
First, we can look at our information on high school rank. Tables 7 to 9 
present the high school rank by deciles for the three classes as a whole at 
admission, the voluntazy drops, and the dismissals. 



i I 






o 
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Class of 1970 

High School Rank in per-cents 





All, at 


Vol. Drops 


Dismissals 


Decile 


Admission 




(N=29) 


1 




29^ 


IW 


2 


23 


31 


31 


3 


Ih 


17 


21 


k 


9 


12 


10 


5 


h 


7 


7 


6-10 


6 


h 


17 


Unranked 


3 







Decile 


TABLE 8 
Class of 1971 

High School Rank in per-cents 

All, at Vol, Dr(^ 

Admission (N==6ii) 


Dismissals 

(N=18) 


1 


30^ 


2^ 


0% 


2 


25 


20 


17 


3 


12 


20 


17 


1; 


9 


11 


22 


5 


6 


8 


17 


6-10 


15 


13 


28 


Unranked 


3 







Decile 


TABLE 9 
Class of 1972 

High School Rank in per-cents 

All, at Vol. Drops 

Admission (N=U6) 


Dismissals 

(N=19) 


1 


31^ 


33% 




2 


19 


7 


11 


3 




9 


21 


h 


10 


26 


16 




9 


11 


11 


6-10 


11 


15 


37 
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First of all, ve can see that for all three classes, the Dismissals 
rate veil below the other students by any standard. Ihe cou5>3risons for the 
Voluntaiy drops with the class as a whole, however, are not so clear. For 
the Class of 1972, we do get a clear difference, the Volimtaiy drops fctll ing 
into considerably lower ranks than the class as a whole. For the other two 
classes, however, we must conclude that there is very little difference to be 
foimi,. if any at all, between the voluntary drops and their respective classes. 

Finally, we have one more set of data relevant to high school performance. 
It is the **Motivation for Grades” scale of the GSQ-I. This scale is coiiQ)osed 
of ten items, all of them self-reports on hi^ school performance. Host of 
them fall into two groups: first, two items reporting whether other people 

thought of the reporter as a hard worker (e.g., **Do you think your fellow 
students in high school thought of you as a hard worker?”), and the balance 
reporting how hard the reporter worked at his studies (e.g., ■Compared with 
most of your classmates, how much would you say you studied during your senior 
year in high school?”). Thus this scale seems to present a subjective report 
of the amount of effort put forth for study in high school. 

Every item on the Motivation for Grades scale has four alternatives, so 
that a personas score can vary from 10 ‘■-o liO for the scale. Scores on this 
scale for the three classes in this study are presented in Table 10. 

TABLE 10 

Scores for Drops and Non-drops on the Motivation for 
Grades Scale from the CSQ-I 

Glass Student Status 





Stay 


Drop 


Difference 


1970 


25.7 


2h.9 


0.8 


1971 


2l».7 


22.9 


1.8 


1972 


2k.O 


21.0 


3.0 






i 

9i 

i 

It can be seen that the scores for the drops are uniformly lower than those 
for the non-drops, and that the differences between drops and non-drops in- 
crease in the more recent classes. The differences for "Uie last two classes 
are highly significant statistically. What do these differences mean? They 
mean that students who eventually drop out of Beloit do not claim to have 
worked as hard in high school as do students who stay at Beloit. Combined 
with our information on high school grades, we obtain the following intriguing 
picture. For the Class of 1972, the Beloit drop-outs both earned lower hi^ 
school grades than the non-drops, and reported working less hard in high 
school than the non-drops. For the Class of 1971, the drops reported working 
less hard but did not differ in grades, while for the Class of 1970, there 
are differences neither in amount of work reported nor in grade standing. 

The combination of thd^ data with the data on hi^ school rank makes 
the ten 5 >tation to resurrect the hypothesis mentioned on page 86 overwhelming. 

It is possible that the above three classes do differ from each other in the j 
ways indicated. However, it seems much more likely that the differences are ^ 
a result of the different populations of drops in each class. If llie people 

A 

£ 

I 

who dropped out at first somehow represented the purest cases, those least 
fitted for college work, while as time progressed more and more people with 
more a nd more reasons for dropping were added to the list, the drop list ^ 

i 

would be diluted, so to speak, and come more and more to resemble the whole 
class. This hypothesis seems reasonable, but we lack the data to test it I 
further, and, we must remember, it did not seem to hold up with the data on 
college GPA. 

This coiJ 5 )letes the analysis of the high school data at hand. There are j 
two further sets of analyses to be made: the data on the effect of admission 

'•with warning, " and the balance of the CSQ-I scales. 5 

In looking at the data for admission "with warning," we looked to see 






whether there was any relationship between drop status anci admission with 
warning. Such a relation does seem to exist for the Classes of I 970 and I 97 I, 
but it is absent for the Class of 1972. The clearest relationship comes out 
in coB?)arison of the voiuntaiy drops with the non-drops. The data are pre- 
sented for the three classes in Tables 11, 12, and 13. 



TABLE 11 
Class of 1970 
Admission with warning 





Yes 




Vol. Drop 


6 


l£k 


Stay 


37 


279 




TABIE 


12 




Class of 1971 




Admission with warning 




Yes 


No 


Vol, Drop 


7 


61 


Stay 


79 


289 




TABLE 


13 




Class of 1972 




Admission with warning 




Yes 




Vol, Drop 


8 


la 


Stay 


78 


kih 



For the Classes of 1970 and 1971^ there is a statistical relationship 




between admission with warning and staying in college, namely people who 
have been admitted with warning have less tendency to drop out voluntarily 
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than nD^ht be e 3 q)ected. 

This is an encouraging finding if it means that admission "with warning" 

has a salutory effect on the student, motivating him to work harder and remain 

in school. Of course, it is possible also that somehow students selected for 

admission "with warning" have more staying power to begin with. There would 

seen to be no sign of this in the official criterion for "warning," namely, 

an adequate SIT score combined with high school grades less than would be 

expected in view of the scores. It is conceivable however, that students of 

• hhi s sort are much more carefully culled out and selected than routine cases, 

resulting in a lower attrition rate. It is not possible to choose between 

these two alternatives, whether lower attrition is produced by the warning 

or merely associated with it, on the basis of the present data. However, it 

would be possible to make this choice with further investigation. 

We come now to our final batch of data, the scales from the CSQ-I. We 

have described the results for the Mi (Motivation for Grades) scale above. 

All but one of the other scales are similar to the MG scale, in that they 

are con 5 )osed of 10 items of foiir alternatives each, yielding a scale score 

ranging from 10 to 1^0. Probably the best way to describe the scales is to 

quote the descriptions of them provided by the Educational Testing Servxces 

Family Independence refers to a generalized autonomy in relation to 
parents and parental family. Students with high scores tend to per- 
ceive themselves as ccmiing from families that are not closely united, 
as not consulting with parents about important personal matters, as 
not concerned about living up to parental e}q)ectations, and the like. 

Low scores suggest "psychological" dependence on parents and family. 

Peer Independence refers to a generalized autonony in relation to 
peers. Students with hi^ scores tend not to be concerned about 
how their behavior appears to other students, not to consult with 
acquaintances about personal matters, and the like. They might be 
thought of as unsociable, introverted, or inner-directed. Low scores 
suggest conformity to prevaling peer norms, sociability, extraversion, 
or other-directedness. 

Liberalism is defined as a political-economic-social value dimension, 
the nucleus of which is sympathy either for an ideology of change or 
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for an ideology of preservation. Students with high scores (lib- 
erals) support welfare statism^ organized labor^ abolition of 
capital punishment^ and the like. Low scores (conservatism) indi- 
cate opposition to welfare legislation^ to tau^jering with the free 
enterprise system, to persons disagreeing with American political 
institutions, etc. 

Social Conscience is defined as moral concern about perceived social 
injustice and what might be called *• institutional wrongdoing” (as 
in government, business, unions). High scorers express concern 
about poverty, illegitimacy, juvenile crime, materialism^unethical 
business and labor luiion practices, graft in government, and the 
like. Low scores represent reported lack of concern, detachment, 
or apathy about these matters. 

Cultural Sophistication refers to an authentic sensibility to ideas 
and art forms, a sensibility that has developed through Imowledge 
and experience. Students with high scores report interest in or 
pleasure from such things as wide reading, modern art, poetry, clas- 
sical music, discussions of philosophies of histoiy, and so forth. 

I/)w scores indicate a lack of cultivated sensibility in the general 
area of the humanities. 

Motivation for Grades refers to a relatively strong desire— retro- 
spectively reported — to earn good marks in secondary school. High 
MG scores represent the respondent's belief that others (e.g., teach- 
ers, classmates) regarded him as a hard worker, that the respondent, 
in his own estimation, studied extensively and efficiently, was 
capable of perseverance in school assignments, and considered good 
grades to be personally inportant. Low scores indicate lack of 
concern for high marks in secondary school. 

Family Soc^l Status is a measure of the socioeconomic status of 
the respondent's parental family. The scale is comprised of four 
questions, each having nine scaled alternatives. The four items 
have to do with: father *s occupation, father *s education, mother’s 

education, and family income. Father’s occupation is given a weight 
of three. Raw scores may range from 6 through 

What do these scales really measure? We quote from the September 1968 

volume of Trends and Issues at Beloit College: 

We cannot here offer a dissertation on the meaning of reliability 
and validity in psychological testing. In brief, however, this 
scale of the CSQ, as all the CSQ scales, is conposed of items which 
have been found, as a matter of fact, to be answered similarly by 
. people who fill out the questionnaire. Having found these groups 
of similar items, the test developer then tries to decide what th^ 
have in common. From this comes the name of the scale. He then 
engages in a number of research activities designed to obtain enpir- 
ical evidence as to whether it is in fact justifiable to claim that 
this scale score represents (for example) ”a generalized autonony 
in relation to parents and parental family." The best claims for 
validity of the scale rest upon the outcomes of this research, a 
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process we call "construct validation." In the opinion of the 
present writer^ it is a great and all too comnon mistate to 
accept scores such as this one uncritically, as valid measures 
of the trait they are trying to reflect. However, it is well 
not to throw out the baby with the bath water, and in fact the 
writer intends, here and later in this report, to use CSQ scale 
scores. Perhaps th^ may be regarded as having a certain 
validity if we are not too sceptical. But minimally, and here, 
it seems to me, is their greatest use, they may be thought of 
as suBmaries of groups of similar items . 



For each of these scales, drops were compared with non-drops for each 
of the three classes in this study. The only significant differences found 
were the ones on the Motivation for Grades scale. Where does this leave us 
with respect to the other scales? Negative findings always have a somewhat 
dubious status. In this instance, two definite hypotheses of the researcher 
must be abandoned, along with an indefinite number of others one could con- 
jure up after perusal of the scales and thinking about the drop— out problem. 

This is the end of the data to be presented as originally planned. 
However, in going over the data at the last minute before writing the report, 
the writer noticed an imbalance in the sex of drops from the Class of 1972. 
Sex differences are always hard to interpret, but for what it is worth, it 
turned out that there is in fact a statistically significant relationship 
between sex and drop-out for the Class of 1972. It is the males who tend to 
be the drop-outs, the females who tend to stay. For the Class of 19/0, this 
relationship is marginally significant, and in the opposite direction; it 
is the females who tend towards dropping, the males towards staying. In the 
Class of 1971, there is no relationship at all between sex and drop-out. 

This concludes the presentation of our data on drop-outs. What conclu- 
sions can be reached on the basis of all this? Probably the single most 
important finding of this study is that in the three classes under study the 
grade point averages of the voluntary drop-outs were significantly lower than 
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those of their classmates who remained at Beloit. Other differences between 

drops and non-drops were found on the Motivation for Grades scale of the 
C5Q-I. No difference was found between drops and non-drops in high school 

rank or in SAT scores. 

It is difficult to piece all of these findings into a coherent picture, 
but the following may make sense and should serve as a basis for further in- 
vestigation: !Die drop-out is a student equal to his classmates in scholastic 

aptitude. He sees himself however, as relatively less effective than his 
peers in his high school studies, and this perception, while apparently not 
accurate with respect to high school performance, is reflected in college 
perfoimance where the grades of the drop-outs are in fact lower, on the aver- 
age, than those of their classmates. 

The various facets of this description lend themselves to further inves- 
tigation, both continuing the present method and through individual interviews. 
In addition, if this description is accurate, it raises further questions. 

The results for high school grades, especially, are puzzling. High school 
grades are supposed to be the best single predictors of college grades. Why 
do potential drop-outs work less well in college than in high school* Does 
the drop-out *s perception of himself as a less effective high school student 
carry over into his self-perceptions as a college student? Does this have 
an effect on his college grades? If so, why does it affect his college grades 
but not his high school grades? 

All of these questions await the interested researcher. 
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